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in a law stationer’s office, stating that he and | can in any way help, will hunt out the schools in 
his fellow clerks, twelve in number, had agreed | their neighbourhood, and see what can be done 
to subscribe one penny each every week, and | inaid. If we are rightly informed, the Ragged 
that they had doubled the first week’s subscrip- | School institutions, 150 in number, now include 


tion to start fair with the new year: this is an 
example which might be usefully followed. If 
‘the kind thoughtfulness shown by the twelve 
‘Clerks should be imitated by the establishments 
in which large numbers of persons are well 
employed, important results would follow. It 
is interesting to have to relate that in the once 
notorious “‘ Thieves’ Kitchen,” in this court, a 
regular religious service has been established by 
one of the teachers of the school. Weekly 
lectures on — subjects are given in this 
and many of the London ragged schools, and, 
at appointed times, from fourteen to twenty 
women assemble in the school-room with needle- 
work, and, while so occupied, a book is read to 
them. The little lending library begins to be 
used; and the sums subscribed to the provident 
clothing club, chiefly in pence and farthings, 
steadily increases. A ladies’ working meeting 
has been lately commenced, to assist in making 
.clothes for the children : this meeting is held at 
stated times, in the evening from six to eight 
o’clock. Our space will not permit us just now 
to mention other benefits which have been 
caused by the establishment of this school : we 
have said enough, however, to show that the 
exertions which have been made here are spread- 
ing good principles and inducing good acts in 
the place of those which formerly emanated 
from the ‘Thieves’ Kitchen” and its sur- 
roundings. 

We have alluded thus particularly to the 
Fox-court Ragged School, because it was 
founded in one of the worst neighbourhoods and 
is a type of those which are now planted in so 
many spots that individual notice is impossible ; 
and, believing that the Ragged Schente will be 
an important means of raising the position of 
the more destitute classes, that they are Social 
Bridges over Moral Swamps, we again express 
an earnest hope that such of our readers as 





128 Sunday Schools, attended by 16,937 
scholars; 98 Day Schools, with 13,057 scholars ; 
117 Evening Schools, with 8,085 scholars; and 
84 Industrial Schools, with 3,224 scholars, 
The Day Schools employ 163 paid instructors, 
the Week Night Schools, 126, and the Refuge 
and Industrial Institutions, 43; besides 2,139 
voluntary teachers. The Refuges are sixteen 
in number, and furnish food, clothing, beds, 
and education, to 500 inmates, to say nothing 
of the large number who have been enabled to 
go to the colonies, with every prospect of a 
good future. ‘his is certainly cheering, and 
should encourage their supporters to persevere. 
Improve the homes, and teach the children, 
and we shall soon lessen the numbers of the 
“dangerous classes,” prevent much suffering 
and misery, and enable men and women to live 
out the term of their natural lives, and to play 
their proper part in increasing the sum of gene- 
ral ahh and general happiness. 








REPORT OF THE REFEREES ON THE MAIN 
DRAINAGE OF LONDON, 


Tue plan for the main drainage of London, as 
recominended by the Referees, has been published, 
together with the Appendices; and the complete 
Report has been sent to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. The several documents now form a bulky 
volume, including many interesting tabular state- 
ments, subsidiary reports and evidence, and parti- 
culars of schemes submitted to the Referees, illustrated 
with statistical mips, plans and diagrams. An 
“ Aiphabetical Index of the names of persons who 
have afforded information,” “and whose communica- 
tions are alluded to in the Appendix,” reaches to 
more than 260 names. So that, far from there 
being any justification for the impatience which was 
shown in some quarters, as to the appearance of the 
Report before the end of the session of parliament, 
apprehension might be felt lest the Referees should 





have been brought to their “ conclusions,”. without 
full consideration of the subject, and the quantity of 
matter accumulated by them. We have already 
given the main positions at which they arrived; * 
and it will be recollected that one of the features of 
their scheme was a considerable extension of the 
points of outfall down the river, and provision for 
the flow of the sewage, in this extension, in wide 
channels of slight fall, and in great part uncovered, 
Such open channels the Referees believed would be 
made comparatively innoxious, since according to their 
scheme, the sewage would be largely diluted by tidal 
water to be admitted at Barking and Plumstead; 
whilst the provision of these channels would serve 
the desired object of sewage utilization, insomuch as 
the problem regarding it could be best solved throngh 
private enterprise, for which the channels would offer 
facilities. As to the inhabited area, the proposal of 
the Referees did not differ in principle from the 
previous plans of intercepting sewerage, excepting 
that it provided for a larger area of drainage, and 
much greater increase in the population. The ques. 
tions of agricultural value of sewage and utilization of 
that of London, as well as of the influence of sewage 
on the river at high and low water, at various points 
in its course, were referred to Dr. Hofmann and 
Mr. Witt, and form the subject of an elaborate 
report which is printed as the first Appendix. The 
second Appendix gives results of a microscopical ex- 
amination by Mr. R. Etheridge, of Thames mud and 
Thames water. No use appears to have been made 
of any investigations of the Sewage Commission. 
The Report to the Board of Health, by Mr. H. 
Austio,f is slightly noticed. Many schemes involving 
sewage utilization, and other suggested improvements 
in drainage, and put forth specially for London, how- 
ever, were inquired into, and, it would appear, 
rejected. 

Appendix ITI. gives various reports and tables of ex- 
periments undertaken, and information collected, with 
a view to determining the quantity of sewage and rain- 
fall for which provision should be made. The average 
discharge of the principal sewers during various 
durations of time was ascertained ; and the discharge 
per acre and per head of population was estimated and 
tabulated. The rainfall, and percolation, and the 
water-supply were inquired into. One tabular state- 
ment gives the population present and prospective, of 
the metropolitan and subsidiary districts, with the 
area in acres ; and another shows the sewage, rainfall, 
and population provided for, in the several high and 
low level sewers. These subjects are also illustrated 
by diagrams, and by maps, one showing the course of 
the main sewers, and the relative mortality from 
cholera in the several districts, and one marking the 
extent of ground covered by the metropolis in the 
years 1745, 1818, 1834, and 1857, respectively. 
Experiments were undertaken by Mr. Blackwell on 
the effect of running water in moving substances such 
as might get into the sewers ; and the results, with 
drawings of the objects, are given in Appendix IV. 
Appendix V. affords information as to the river and 
tides ; and is illustrated with plans, showing the expe- 
riments with floats at Burnham, on the Essex coast, 
(applicable to the question of outfall in the German 
Ocean), and those made on the river in the present 
year; and has a diagram explanatory of Mr. Forster’s 
experiments in 1851. To a later Appendix (IX.) 
is a plan illustrating Mr. Homfray’s experiments 
with floats,—for the opponents of the Board of 
Works’ scheme, also in this year. From these 
data, the Referees conclude that a float, put into the 
centre of the stream at high water, will move 
down with the ebbing tide, ascend again, and 
oscillate so that at the end of a fortnight, it will be 
found to have reached a point in the river about five 
miles below that at which it was put in. But it was 
also found that the floats had a frequent tendency to 
set in shore, and markedly so about the point selected 
for the outfall by the Metropolitan Board. The 
shoals there caused eddies and slack water, so that 
deposits of mud, similar to those at present to be 
observed in the Thames, and from which the chief 
nuisance arises, would be peculiarly liable to be 
formed. Some spot in the river where there would 
be the action of a strong current, would therefore be 
preferable, it is thought. Moreover—whilst the floats 
were followed up and down, in the strength of the 
stream,—much of the sewage flowing in at every ebb- 
tide, would hang about in slack water, and be liable to 
be carried with the flood to a point much above that 
assigned as the probable limit by experiments made in 
the fair-way of the channel. This tendency indeed 
would appear to exist to a greater degree even than 1s 
recognized in the Report. The same Appendix (V.) is 
illustrated by sections of the Thames at the points 
proposed for the outfalls by the Referees, and diagrams 
showing the rise and fall of the tide at various places. 
Appendix VI. gives much information furnished by 








* See page 447, ante, “The Main Drainage of London.” 





t See page 447, ante, ‘The Sewage Manure Question.”’ 
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Mr. Bazalgette ; a map showing his scheme of drain- | the Lea; and on the south—twenty-one square miles— 
age ; sections of sewers with the flow in dry weather | including part of Putney, Battersea, Lambeth, Cam- 
compared with that during storms ; and elevations of | berwell, Deptford, and the lower part of Woolwich 
the exits of sewers under the late Commissioners for | and Plumstead,—require tht the drainage should 
Westminster and part of Middlesex. Appendix VII. | be raisea by artificial means, A main point of con- 
gives the information as to local drainage obtained | fluence for the sewage from Chiswick and Hommer- 
from the district surveyors and others, and Appendix | smith, Whitehall and other localities on the north 
VIII. reports by Mr. John Rennie, Mr. Gwilt, and | of the river, and from Lambeth and other places on 
Mr. T’Anson, supplying knowledge of its former | the south, would be established at Battersea (purt of 
condition. Appendix IX. affords information on | the sewage being thus taken across the river), whence 
special points in Mr. Bazalgette’s plan, and observa- | it would be pumped into the intercepting siwer. The 
tions on the expediency of uniting the drainage of the | sewage from Bermondsey and Deptford would pass 
marsh lands near the Thames with that of the metro-| to the pumping station at the Raveusbourne; whilst 
polis. It also includes statements of the opponents | that from the docks, the Isle of Dugs, and 
to the scheme of outfall as proposed by the Metro- | Poplar, would be taken to the similar spot near 
politan Board. To these parties, the report of Mr.| Bow and Plaistow. Sections of the line of the 
Homfray was addressed. The Appendix also gives | two main outfall chanuels, from the lifting stations 
evidence from Mr. Rawlinson, and the commis-|to the points of outfall below Mucking Light- 
sion for the Havering and Dagenham level. Objec-| house and Stanford-le-Hope, in Sea Reach, on 
tions by Sir Charles Barry to the construction of, the north, and at Higham-creek, below Gravesend, on 
Mr. Bazalgette’s proposed low-level sewer, near the the south, are supplied; and it is shown that the 
Houses of Parliament, are also stated, and in‘ormation | channels would have a fall varying from 1 foot to 
is given as to similar objections by Mr. Cockerell with ; 6 inches a mile, for the main portion of the levgih. 
reference to St. Paul’s Cathedral, in a similar case | A total length of six miles on each side of the river, is 


in 1831. 


Schemes for the main drainage of the metropolis, | 
submitted to the Referees pursuant to their advertise- 
ment, are given in Appendix X. with particulars of 
some clever contrivances for deodorizing and filtering | 
sewage, and for lifting it where required. The main | 
features of the schemes have been carefully | 
tabulated ; and the particulars and evidence are | 
illustrated with maps and diagians. A form of 
apparatus for lifting, on the principle of the Archi- | 
median screw, suggested by Mr. Husband, deserves | 
particular attention. Ordinary pumps would hardly 
be found to answer. Mr. Slate proposes a furm of | 
Persian wheel with the same object. Messrs. | 
McClean and Stileman’s plan for carrying a sewer | 
to the German Ocean, is specially referred to in the | 
report, and objected to on the ground that the sewage | 
would deposit on the coast at the place suggested, 
rather than be carried out to sea; and amongst other 
objections, it is shown that compensation would be | 
demanded for injury to the oyster fishery. In the 
similarly extensive plan of outfall for the south side of 
the Thames by Messrs. Richardson and Clark, the prin- 
cipal feature is the construction ofa great iron tube for 
the sewer,above-ground, and supported oniron columns. 
The idea was put forth some time ago, through our 
columns. Evidence as to the use of the syphon in 
the drainage of Hamburgh, is givea by Mr. Lindley in 
Appendix XI. Appendix XII. gives evidence bearing 
upon the question of utilization; and Appendix XII, 
with other information, gives sections and plans 
showing in a very striking manner, the difficulties 
which have to be met, arising from the extra- 
ordinary number of pipes and mains which there 
are under the street surface. The particular scheme 
itself of the Referees treats the drainage area, metro- 
politan, and naturally belonging by reason of levels 
to the metropolitan district, in tv o zeneral divisions :— 
1. That “in metropolitan districts”; and 2. That 
“beyond the metropolitan districts.” The “ addi- 
tional districts,” or over and above the “ prospective 
area” of Mr. Bazalgette, the plan shows extending 
along the valley of the Lea to Hoddesdou, beyond 
Waltham Abbey, and far south of Croydon, and in- 
cluding Barking and Wilsdon on the north side of the | 
Thames, and Wimbledon and Chislehurst on the 
south; whilst the “ prospective area” above referred 
to, provided for a comparatively small area comprised 
within the localities of Twyford, Hanwell, Brentford, | 
Richmond, Barnes, and Chiswick. The “ metropolitan 
distric ” on both sides of the Thames, are divided 
into areas to be drained by gravitation, and areas from 
which drainage is to be raised by artificial means. 
The area of the former character on the north side of 
the Thames—33 square miles—includes Paddington, 
Hampstead, Holloway, Stamford-hill, Homerton and 
Bow, stopping short of Stepney and Poplar, in one 
part of the circuit, and just takes in St. Paul’s 
Cathedr.] and Hyde-park, in the southern boundary. 
On the south side of the Thames, the area of the 





same character— 48 square miles — following the 
northern or lower margin, takes in Roehampton, | 
Putney, Wandsworth, Clapham, Brixton, Lewisham, | 
and Greenwich (but not Deptford), Charlton and 
Plumstead (without Woolwich). Nearly coinci- 
dent with the lower marginal lines as described, on | 
each side the river, intercepting sewers are proposed | 
to be formed, one taking the sewage to the com- | 
mencement of the main outfall sewér at a spot on the 
river Lea towards Plaistow, and the other to a similar | 
spot ut the Ravensbourne, near Deptford. At both | 
these plices sewage would have to be raised. The | 
areas remaining next the river,—that is, on the north, | 
s‘xteen square miles, including Shepherd’s-bush, Ham- 
mersmith, Kensington, Fulham, Chelsea, the south | 


side of the Strand, the emissary of the Flect, the 
neighbourhocd of the docks and western margin of 


to be provided for in the estimates, for covered 
portions in the neighbow hvod of buildings and public 
roads. 

It will have been understood that the harmlessness 
as regards health, of the open channels, and the pro- 
per flow of their contents, is made devendeut upon 
the ample supply of water admitted from the river. 
The idea necessarily occurs,—what would be the 
effect of withdrawing from the river the evormous 
volume of water which might be needed? This poiut 
the Referees dismiss with the senteacee—“* We have 
considered the probable effect of these works upon 
the régime of the river, and we are of opinion that it 
will be inappreciable.”” But this is not the only point 
that seems to require further consideration. ‘The fall 
of 6 inches in a mile for ditches—as pointed out by 
Mr. F. Doulton,* less by very much than that of the 
river where shoals have been constantly formiog,— 
seems to need very careful consideretion ere the ex- 
penditure of the 5,437,265/. (or 3,144,300/. for the 
outfalls alone), is sanctioned. ‘The scheme, a3 we 
have shown, leaves the questions of utilization, 
separation of rain-fall from sewage, aud others, as 
they were ; or rather, in some respects, it opposes itself 
to propositions of the kiad alluded to. Whether any 
further assistance in the settlement of such questions 
may be got from the Appendices, we may have 
another opportunity for ascertaining. 





RAMSGATE. 


RamsGate has had a fair share of visitors this 
season, and will doubtless long continue a favourite 
resort—with its grand sea views, fine pier, good accom- 
modation, and pleasant localities hard by for excur- 
sions. Those who are most immediately interested 
in the well-being of the town should, nevertheless, 
lose no opportunity to increase the facilities for visit- 
ing the place, and neglect no means of improving it 
in a sanitary and artistical point of view. The round- 
about railway to it from London is a dreadful 
nuisance, and the company appear to take Jittle pains 
to smooth the journey or attract passengers. At 
certain times the fares are moderate, but let the luck- 
less wight with tender wife and dozen olive branches 
be forced to hasten or delay his coming or going, aud 
lo! the cost is more than doubled. The desirability 
of keeping time, too, on the line, seems scarcely to be 
considered, aud considerable irregularity is prac- 
tised. 

The faintest whisper not long ago that diarrhea 
prevailed in the town sent many persons home. ‘This, 
of itself, should teach the governing body the neces- 
sity for the greatest care, and the wisdom of adopting 
all practicable means for ensuring as far as practicable 
the healthfulness of the place. Wandering through 
parts of it late at night recently, and on the beach, 
very offensive odours were perceptib‘e, and we were 
led to suppose that the drainage was scarcely so well 
arranged for as it should be. According to the town 
surveyor, Mr. Hinds, there is a main sewer t» the 


| principal streets of Ramsgate emptying itself at low- 


water mark, and having two flushing-tanks, one at the 
top of the High-street and a second at the top of 
King-street, with a flushing-sluice from the royal 
harbour. The other houscs not on the line of sewer 
have cesspools, it appears, in the chalk formation. 
There is a sanitary committee, and an inspector of 
nuisances, exercising a supervision over the whole 
town, with a board of commissioners acting under a 
Local Act. 

Why, amongst other noticeable detriments, do those 
concerned permit the dredging-engine in the harbour 


| to belch forth clouds of dense smoke? ‘They should 


sct an example to other steamers, even if they caunot 
control them. 





* See p. 466, ante. 
P » 





The penny-wise-and-pound-foolish system is exem- 
plified in the staircase “ of a huodred steps,” in lieu 
of the “Jacob’s Ladder” of o'd times, leading 
from the chff to the sands: the stone used was toe 
soft, and the tre»ds are already so worn away by the 
young ladies of Royal-creseent and elsewhere that they 
will soon be unsafe, if they are not so now. Those 
Ramegate sands, by the way, at least the parts where 
the bathing takes p'ac, are certainly un'qne in their 
appropriation,—the scene presented thereon, at par- 
ticular hours of the day, including crowds of idlers, 
a band of Nigger harmouists, peripatetic merchants 
of inexpensive sweetmexts, and a guitar-playing 
for imer, the whole evliveued aud se:soned by the 
aquatic sports aud frolics of mer-mvidens clad in pink 
or blue calico! Frith’s picture will band it down to 
a word ring, if not an admiring, posterity. 

Tkere appear to be few works going on in the 
town just now. In the yard at St. Augustine’s, built, 
as our readers may remember, by the late Mr. Welby 
Pugin, the euergetic ivheritor of his name is erecting 
a chantry chapel for the family of the late Mr. Digby. 
It is of the Decorated period in sty!e, and displays 
some Devonshire marble in the shape of small 
columns. 

St. Peter’s, on one side, with its early Norman 
nave-arches and other handwriting of various past 
periods ; and Miuster on the other side, perhaps the 
first church built fur the English Christians, still 
showing Saxon work, and with its Norman transepts 
altered into Early English, afford poiuts for inter- 
esting investigation to Ramsgate visit »rs. 

The newly-established Keut Archeological Society 
have an abundant harvest waiting their hands, and 
although we object to this ivfiuite multiplication of 
archze..logical societies, aud consequent dissipation of 
strength, we cau but be glad that the antiquities of 
this county will receive fresh atteution and further 
elucidation. The I-le of Thanct itself is a rich 
mine for the archeological digger. On Thanet fought 
the Romans end tke Britous; and here the Anglo- 
Saxons first landed, and were isolated some years 
befure they spread over the rest of the country. To 
Thanet, as we said in our recent notes on Canterbury, 
came the first missionaries of Christianity ; and here, 
if St. Martin’s at Canterbury was an existing struc- 
ture converted for their use, the first Christian church 
was built. The men of that period, however, have not 
left us such tangible memorials of their presence as the 
Romans have at Richborough and Reculvers. The 
remains of Richborough Castle are amongst the most 
interesting relics in this country of that wonderful 
nation, the conquerors and teachers of the civilized 
world. 








WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


THE renovations loug since undertaken, and still 
in progress, in the building of which I propose to 
present a brief sketch, have at length expanded into a 
partial reconstruction. ‘lhe work has naturally been 
watched with anxious attention by the many to whom 
the condition and upholding of our sacred edifices 
are, happily, no longer subjects of indifference. The 
interest which must in all cases attach to the conser- 
vation of the monumental glories of our land has, in 
this particular instance, been so greatly heightened by 
the circumstance to which I have alluded, that the 
present occasion canuot be deemed an inappropriate 
one, to endeavour to recall to recollection the pristine 
beauties and peculiarities of this interesting cathedral ; 
and the less so as, without a previous knowledge of 
these, we can scarcely hope to arrive at an accurate 
estimate of the merit of what has been effected in the 
way of restoration and substitution. As, io passing in 
review the various parts of the edifice, I shall neces- 
sarily be led to speak of every architectural style 
which has prevailed from the eleventh to the sixteenth 
century, it may be necessary to premise that, in 
affixing to each one the distinctive designation of the 
nomencla‘ure almost universally accepted, I am 
guided by no trustworthy documentary evidence 
(which, indeed, I do not possess), but solely by the 
intriusic evidence of the successive phases exhibited. 
by medieval architecture, and of the mutations 
throuzh which it passed to its final disappearance, 

The Lady Chapel of Worcester Cathedral I believe 
to be onc of the most spacious in plan, as it is un- 
doubtedly one of the purest in style, of the period to 
which it is to be referrcd Whether we regard its 
satisfactory proportions, tle exact symmetry and 
correspondence of its parts, the care and conscien- 
tiousness with which every detail, moulding, and 
ornament is worked out, we recognise fully developed 
Early English, admirable, perfect in every way, The 
piers dividing the area into central and side aisles 
are graceful in their very plan, represeating a quatre- 
foil, with four large shafts at the cardinal points, and 
smaller ones at the intersection of the fvils, all stand- 
ing clear. ‘The ring encircling them at mid-height, and 
continued over the core of the pier, is a bold, pro- 
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former, of the section of the best period of Karly 
English, an overhanging round, deeply undercut ; 
the latter, of the usual profile, remarkable for its 
horizout«l spread. The circular outlive is retaiued to 
the very floor, the tell plinth being of this form. I 
lay the more stress upon this circumstance because it 
constitutes a striking diversity between Early Pointed 
as exhibiting itse'f in Fravce and in our own country : 
there its adoption appears to be quite exceptional, the 
old Romane-que squireness and augulurity io the plin 
of piers and abacus clinging to it to its last period. The 
greater beauty of the arrangement adopted by our 
own archite. ts must, I think, be obvious to every ove.* 
The pier arches, des:ribed about an acute-anyled 
triangle, are of three orders, each order of four clus- 
tered rolls (ove filleted), and the depth and richness 
of these compound arches may be imagined from the 
fact that the soffit is moulded into no less than seven 
rolls. They have plain dripstoues springing from 
delicately-sculptured leaves. The tri‘oriam openings 
consist, in every compartment, of two obtuse arches, 
each bisected by a bearing shaft supporting lancet- 
headed arches. ‘This is the internal face of the wall, 
while the correspondiog exterval face is relieved by an 
admirable arcade of six pointed arches on attached 
shafts. ‘The clerestory opens upon the central aisle 
by means of a graceful screen of three poiuted arches 
(the middle one stilted above the lateral ones) on bear- 
ing shafts. The clerestory windows of this part are 
insertions of the Perpendicular period. The detached 
shafts of the piers of the ground story, those of the 
triforium, the bearing shafts of this and of the cleres- 
tory, the rings around them, with the exception of a 
few encircled by a narrow brass band, the abacus, 
the base mouldings, are all of Purbeck marble, bronght 
to light by disembarrassing them of the accumulated 
‘coats of whitewash which had been applied to mar 
their beauty. The removal of this filth, as well as 
scraping of the walls and partially revealing the 
beauty of the foliage of the capitals (to restore en- 
tirely the sharpness of the carving, I believe to be 
now hopeless), will be generally approved ; though I 
confess the painting, oiling, and varnishing to which 
the marble has been subjected, appear but a poor 
substitute for the polish of which it is susceptible, 
and a little too near akin to the time-honoured bar- 
barism of whitewash. How inferior the hue com- 
municated to it by this process to the natural dark 
toue which contrasts so finely, and is itself contrasted 
by the sofier colour of the stone, may be appreciated 
by a comparison with the new Purbeck employed in 
the great east window of the Lady Chapel, of which I 
must speak hereafter. 

The surface of the side aisle walls of the Lady 
Chapel, of its end, and of the smaller or eastern 
transept, is enriched by a very well designed arcade 
of trefuil-headed arches (the upper foil pointed), formed 
of three rolls, resting on single shafts, not quite clear, 
and surmounted by a dripstone, with terminations of 
heads and various flowered designs. Every spandril 
has its sculptured representation of foliage, plants, 
grotesque heads, fabulous being, l-gend of monastic 
origin, or eveut of authentic history, the variety of 
which displays astonishing fertility of invention, and 
opens a source of gratification scarcely to be exhausted. 
The beauty of this arcade was originally enhanced by 
colour, in which preduminate the deep vermillion and 
green I have everywhere found so largely introduced 
ito the polychrome decorations of Mediseval artists. 
The original windows of theaisles have been replaced by 
others of Perpendicular character, but those of the sides 
aud of the north front of the smaller transept remain 
unaltered, with the exception of the tracery, inserted, 
perhaps, in the fifteenth century. A somewhat minute 
description of this part of the building is necessary, 
beeause, as will be shown, it has been adopted as the 
model of the reconstruction of the south end of the 
eastern transept, and of the eastern termination of the 
Lady Chapel, and so must materially ivflueace our 
judgment of the propriety of the selection and the 
success of the adaptation. 

The internal face of the wall, then, is pierced into 
an open arcade of two stories o three arches each ; 
those of the lower tier of equal height, the central one 
of the upper range beiug stilted above the side ones. 
They are divided by piers composed of four detached 
Purbeck shafts, with as many intervening reed-like 
fillets, the sbait in front rising uninterruptedly to the 
spring of the arch mouldings of the upper story. The 
thickness of the wall affords space for an ambulatory 
or gallery, divided into two stories by a ceiling on the 
level of the summit of the lower arcade. In the ex- 
ternal face of the wall, corresponding to the screens, 
are opened windows of the same form. In all acces- 
sories, as the rings which encircle the piers, the round 





* All the piers are not precisely of this plan, but in all 
the circular outline is adhered to, and this is the point to 
which I wish to direct attention. Perhaps the closest re- 
semblance, in this particular, to the Karly English practice, 
may be found in the fine open porch at the west end of 
Notre Dame at Dijon, where, amongst a variety of very 

al piers, occurs this identical one. 








abacus and base, the foliation of the capitals, the 
grouping of the multiplied slender rolls o* the arch- 
mouldings, we find complete parity with these mem- 
bers already described—the same pure, beautiful, and 
well-developed Early English. 

The vaulting of the central aisle of the Lady Chapel 
is four-celled, with the addition of the longitudinal 
ridge rib. The transverse, diagonals, and wall-rib, all 
rest upon the capitil of a marble shaft at the height 
of the clerestory-striug, which is itself supported by a 
secord shaft of less diameter, descending to a rich 
corbel in the spandrils of the pier arches. The tri- 
forium and clerestory-strings, a filleted round, form the 
upper members of the abacus of these shafts. In the 
side-aisles the ridge rib is omitted, and the groups of 
triple vaulting-sba‘ts rest upoa the floor. 

The state of the eastern portion of the building 
being such as has been described, and the reconstruc- 
tion of the south transept front and eastern termina- 
tion of the Lady Chapel being confessedly called for 
by their dilapidated and dangerous condition, the 
question naturally arises,—on what principle should 
the new work be based, and in harmony with which 
of the pre-existing architectural styles should it be 
sought to place it?—with the earlier or the later ? 
And, first, it may be remarked that, except its 
comparative antiquity, the loss of the great east 
window leaves little to regret. It was of the 
geometrieal tracery period, of nine lights, with 
a transom at mid-height, and two very insignificant 
roses in the head, the whole as poor in design, as 
meagre and ineffective in mouldings, and as coarse in 
execution as can well be conceived—a little, and but 
a little superior to the one still remaining in the west 
front. It requires no great effort of imagination to 
picture the embarrassment which may arise in the 
reconstruction of a part of an edifice into which have 
been adopted the features of successive styles as they 
arose, a practice invariably followed by the Middle- 
Age architects. A portion thus surrounded by 
examples of every period of architecture, perhaps 
eqnally prominent and equally beautiful in kind with 
itsel', renders selection a rerplexiog task, and pre- 
ference not to be justified by any very conclusive 
reasons. But I apprehend that where, as in the 
instance we are considering, the architecture of so 
much of the building as can be embraced in one view 
is perfectly homogeneous (and this would be the case, 
even if the choir itself were laid open by the removal 
of the screen which shuts it out from the Lady 
Chapel), much of the difficulty vanishes, and that 
really but little liberty of choice is left. To give the 
preference to a later style, merely because it happens 
to prevail in a comparatively remote part of the 
structure, would be unnecessarily to introduce dis- 
cordance, and break the unity of a consistent and 
perfect whole. I think, then, that judgment to be 
commended, which, without allowing itself to be 
seduced by a straining after originality, has con- 
tented itself with the humbler praise to be gained by 
a faithful imitation. In working out the south front 
of the transept, the architect has simply copied in all 
its minutest detai's the opposite one; and in the Lady 
Chapel, for the triplet, has substituted a quintuplet 
of lights, the lower story of unifurm height, and 
graduated only in width ; the upper ones diminishing 
both in height and width from the centre. The 
execution, in general, is creditable to the skill and 
intelligence of the workmen employed. It would be 
too much to affirm that in working out the foliage of 
the capitals, the exact spirit of the original has been 
transferred to the copy. Of these exquisite enrichments 
of the edifice I have in the previous description said 
nothing, bec iuse I feel that to convey an adequaté 
notion of their beauty is beyond the power of 
words, an assertion in which I shall be borne out by 
every oue who has examined the cathedral of Wor- 
cester. It would, indeed, be wonderful, if the 
attempts of modern workmen, called but at rare 
intervals to exercise themselves upon this species .of 
decoration, should vie wih the productions of those 
“ master masons’ whose eye and hand were trained 
by constant practice in a sculpture which entered 
into every conception and formed acomponent part of 
every building,—civil aud ecclesiastical. However 
skilful the imitations of our own day, they are still 
but imitations,—the sickly bloom of the exotic, 
not the fresh and hardy flowers of the indigenous 
plant. 

The choir, an elevated platform, so to speak, being 
raised by a flight of six steps above the eastern and 
western transepts, is, with some slight variations, 
identical with the Lady Chapel. Thus, the pier-arches 
are obtuse, and the two most western ones on each 
side are enriched with two bands of the tooth orna- 
ment in the hollow mouldings. The second pier from 
the west, on the north side, differs from all the rest in 
plan, the shafts being much more bulky and attached, 
and the capital of different de-ign. I am unable to 
offer any satisfactory explanation of this singular 





discrepancy, for it seems equally unlikely that this 


isolated pier should be the remains of an earlier 
building, or that it should have been interpolated at a 
subsequent period. The windows of the clerestory, 
like those of the Lady Chapel, are of the Perpendi- 
cular era, as are also those of the side aisles, and these 
are preceded by the like screen of triple arcades on 
shafts, except in the most western compartment on 
the north side, where it takes the form of a pointed 
multifoil arch, a variety not unfrequently met with in 
the Saracenic or Moorish architecture of Spain. 
With the choir ends the pure Early English con. 
struction. The four archways at the crossing of the 
western transept are of Decorated character, being 
composed, both the vertical and curved portions, of an 
accumulation of circular bowtells, with intervening 
half-circle hollows and square fillets; short capitals 





of foliage, woven horizontally around at. the impost, 
and base of the proper section. The sides and fronts 
may be dismissed in a single word: they are unmis- 
takeable specimens of “ Churchwardens’ Gothic,” 
with the exception of the window in the south front, 
which is a restored triplet of lights. The preserva- 
tion of the groups of triple vaulting shafts descendin 
to the floor is pretty good evidence that this part of 
the building was in its origin conformable to the Early 
English of the choir and Lady Chapel. 


Of the nine compartments of the nave and aisles, 
seven are also of Decorated character ;.and though the 
detail be not in all respects of the best kind, the 
general proportions and aspect are satisfactory, and 
the whole not an unworthy accompaniment of the 
eastern part, The piers are composed of bundles of 
cireular bowtells, twenty-four in namber ; three of 
these in front and behind being appropriated to the 
support of the vaulting ribs. The triforium has no 
marked characteristic of the style, being simply two 
pointed arches in each bay, subdivided into two 
smaller ones, without tracery. In the inner face of 
the clerestory wall are pierced three uuconnected 
opevings, the central one tullest and widest ; the win- 
dow in the corresponding outer face being bad Perpen- 
dicular. The vaulting shafts rise to the clerestory 
string, where they receive the transverse, diagonals, 
and wall-rib shaft. This description has a geveral 
application to both sides of the nave; but there are 
some noticeable distinctions, which may guide us in 
a conjecture as to their comparative antiquity. The 
bowtells of the archway mouldings on the south side 
are of equal diameter, and some of them carry on the 
face an immoderately broad square fillet, a certain 
mark of late and inferior Decorated. Bowtells and 
hollows run together without the relief of any 
rectangular portions, and there is no clear distinction 
of orders. The foliage of the capitals is course, and 
confined to the convex portions. On the north side, 
variety is obtained by the employment of rolls of 
different diameter: one is filleted, another carries 
the double fillet ; and the introduction of rectangular 
portions breaks the mass of mouldings into well- 
marked orders. The foliage is various and well 
worked, and continued over the whole outline of the 
pier. Again, on the south side, the pier arches and 
triforium have no drip-stone, which exists on the 
north side. The heads of the clerestory apertures are 
formed not of segments of circles, but of two straight 
lines meeting at the vertex; and under the windows 
of the side aisles (these are Perpendicular insertions) 
there runs a bold string of the scroll moulding on the 
north side, which is omitted on the opposite one. 
Finally, the vaulting of the north aisle is plain 
quadripartite, with the addition of longitudinal and 
transverse ridge ribs; whilst on the south are intro- 
duced other shorter ribs parallel to these, so as to 
make a sort of reticulated pattern. I possess 00 
dates of this part of the cathedral, but I thivk there 
can be little doubt, from the intrinsic evidence, that a 
quarter of a century intervened between the comple- 
tion of the opposite sides of the nave. 


The two bays on each side nearest the west front 
are relics of a much earlier epoch ; a very character- 
istic and pleasing example of the Transitional era, 
marked by the intermixture of circular and pviuted 
forms, and the use of pure Norman ornament. The 
pier-arches are obtusely pointed; the capitals of a 
sort of fantastic foliage, which has no type in nature. 
The triforium presents three circular-headed openings, 
enriched with a variety of the chevron ornament, very 
well cut, included under a pointed arch, and the 
solid wall between them is occupied by a decoration 
of which I can give no description. The clerestory 
consists of three isolated round-topped apertures, the 
central one broadest and highest ; opposite to which 
is opened a window of the same form. The larger 
opening has its shaft in the sides, and Norman orna- 
ments in the arch mouldings. The original vaulting 
shafts of this part still remain, and the vaulting itself 
of the south aisle is a genuine Transition example, 
the transverse ribs only being Pointed, the diagonals 
circular.* VIATOR. 


et 








* To be continued, 
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A CENTRAL “PLACE” IN LONDON, 


UNITING TRAFALGAR-SQUARE WITH THE BOROUGH 
ACROSS THE WATER. 


Tue chief point in the previous and the following 
jetter of our correspondent “ Epst.on ”’—the proper 
utilization of that part of Lambeth which lies near 
the ends of Waterloo and Westminster bridges—also | 
adverted to by others who have written to us on the | 





subject of the property on the “ Surrey side of the | 
metropolis, ’—being one of very great importance to| 
London, it may be well to refer to our leading article | 
of December 13th, 1856, on the subject of West- 
minster-bridge and sites for other bridges, in which 


article, it is perhaps due to ourselves to say, the point 


in question was prominently advanced ; and we may | 


also say that ic was steadily kept in view (perti- 
naciously, as may have appeared to some readers) 
in our notices of the designs for the Government 
Offices. Our exertions for the prosecution of the 
works of Westminster-bridge have been successfal ; 
but the objects to be served by the provision of 
bridge-communication will be fallen short of, until 
there are provided other and ample means of access 
to the quadrant space, as we called it, which is again 
in question. The objects referred to by us, as in the 
well-timed letters of “Epsilon,” were the appro- 
priation of what we showed was really the heart of 
the metropolis, to some of those purposes for which 
ground was greatly needed,—purposes, such as the 
erection, in the needed central situation, of public 
buildings and improved dwellings for the poor, and 
the removal of an Alsatia for the lawless. and dan-. 
gerous classes—who were just so much out of the 
main routes as to be free from observation, yet suffi-| 
ciently near to be capable of affecting the peace’ 
and morals of the metropolis. Such objects, we felt, 
required not only the maintenance of all the exist- 
ing communications, as well as the removal ofall tolls, 
but the complete éclairage of the district, and the 
equalization of the opposite sides of the-river, by a 
considerable increase in present and proposed bridges. 
We adverted to different schemes which had been put 
forth for a new bridge from Charing-cross—those in- 
volving the removal of Northumberland House, or 
otherwise—and we have some reason to believe that 
we were success‘ul in drawiog the attention of archi- 
tects who sent plans in the Government competition, 
to the sites for bridges open for selection, and to the | 
general importance of what we have here reverted 
to—as to which as noticed by us at the time, the 
plans showed the unanimity of opinion. which was | 
felt. The subject is one to which on every ground | 
the attention of the Government. should be. at. once 
closely directed. The only real difficulty that. we 
discovered as to the utilization of the district, was 
that arising from its lowness; aud as regards this 
point, the formation of the embankment, and the 
level to be chosen for the principal floors of build- 
ings, suggestions are much needed. 


| 
| 








IN continuation of the remarks, on the. above sub- 
ject, which you kindly inserted in page 542, of a 
previous number, I would again draw attention to the 
map of London. 

The scheme that suggests itself to me would create 
in the centre of our great town a kind of twin Place 
de la Concorde, one on either side of the river, such 
as exists in Paris only on one side. The bridge that 
would connect these two portions should not be less 
than from 100 to 200 feet wide, and horizontal like 
Waterloo-bridge. The extreme length of vista thus 
gained, from the present National Gallery to the 
centre of the area above described on the other side 
of the river, would be about half a mile or something 
more, and around this double spot might arise some 
of those great public buildings the sites of which are 
now mooted. 

T am well aware thatthe above idea may raise a 
smile as visionary, and especially so because it is so 
large; and it may be one that even despotic power 
could with difficulty carry out; but my individual 
impression is, that if the Emperor Napoleon had a 
similar architectural card in Paris to play, he would 
play it. 

T cannot see why we should be desirous to carry 
our architectural and artistic schemes so much to the 
west, and why the most accessible part of London, 
the centre, should not receive our chief care. The 


river itself (in abeyance, as regards passenger traffic | 


in great measure since the days of Charles the 
Second) has now again resumed its natural office of 
being a great highway, and a highway on which each 
year witnesses a great increase of transit. Any re- 
moval of the nucleus of London from the river will 
be removing it from its greatest, and, what is of vast 
importance to the mass of the people, its cheapest 
way. 

The river has certainly now got a bad name for 
Want of cleanliness, and with reason; but if London 
1s to go on increasing as a city in amy direction, the 

‘ S€wage improvements must be carried out, and to 


| themselves of this route, especially as. part of my plan 


doubt that our energies will be successful in this point 
at last is absurd. It will be a work of time, of 
course ; but, that it will be done, and that the river of 
the metropolis will eventually become a clean river, 
is beyond reasonable doubt. 

Then, as regards the smoke of London, it is satis- 
factory that that has already abated. In practice, it will 
probably be found much more easy to abate the smoke 


| of furnaces and workshops than the aggregate smoke 


of private houses; and the banks of the Thames may 
in consequence become eventually one of the clearest 
parts of London. 

I allude to the above points because it is probable 
that two of the readiest objections raised to a scheme 
| that would emphasize the centralization of London on 
| the banks of the Thames, would be the present unclean 
| state of the river and the smoke of the factories. But 
|neither of these appears to me available objections, 
‘especially in relation to the above scheme, which 
| would probably take many years to carry into full 

ffect. 
| I alluded in my former Jetter to the influence such 
|a central arrangement as I indicate would have on 
| relieving the traffic of the metropolis. This going 
|from west to east along the Strand begins to clog 
|about Somerset House; but people will not avail 
themselves of Waterloo-bridge because there is the 
toll to pay: besides, it makes a great angle coming 
from orto the west. On the other hand, did there 
exist a toll-free bridge for vehicles direct from Tra- 
falgar-square to the Borough side of the water, some- 
what to the west of the Suspension-bridge, many 
heavy waggons, besides other carriages, would avail 


is that. on the Borough side there should be highways, 
radiating or otherwise, direct to all: the other metro- 
politan bridges, for which a glance on the map will 
show that the spot indicated offers peculiar advantages. 

As regards the main traffic of London, viewed in 
its broadest: aspect, it now travels along the outer 
bend of the river, on the north side. If, on the other 
hand, the best. facilities were afforded for inviting it 
across: the river to the izzer bend at its centre, which 
oceurs near Trafalgar-square, and conducting it away 
(towards the east especially), there can be no doubt 
that the present. clogged state of many of the 
thorough‘ares. in the City would be much amended. 
These points, however, can be judged of only by refer- 
ence to the map. 

According to the above scheme, it is evident that 
a great, improvement in value would accrue to the 
property on. the borough side generally. From the 
central area: on the south bank would radiate roads, 
not only to the various bridges, bat to Kennington, 
Camberwell, Brixton, &c. which by this means would 
become, as it were, portions of London, all which 
places at present seem, as it were, to be ignored by 
the north bank. In fact, the north bank of the 
Thames seems to regard the south bank rather as a 
sort of poor relation, to be ashamed of! It is quite 
time, I think, to get over this prestige, especially as, 
by a scheme so substantially uniting the two divi- 
sions, the north bank could lose nothing, while the 
south bank would gain immeasurably, and a very few 
years would show the force of such a change in a 
more healthful and better ventilated class of buildings, 
in the borough generally, taking the place of those 
already in existence. In fact, as soon as the aristo- 
cratic brother on the north side had thoroughly ac- 
knowledged his more dingy “confrére,” by being | 
substantially hand in hand with him across the river, 
the latter would begin to brush himself up in honour 
of the companionship ! 

As I mentioned in my former letter, the full 
| development. of the above scheme would include the 
|removal of Northumberland House (as the best spot, 
| on the map, for the north end of the bridge to start 

from, seems to lie between Scotland-yard and the | 
| Suspension-bridge), and Northumberland House would 
|stand in the line between this and Trafalgar-square : 
but in the first place I would suggest that sufficient 
openings might be made towards Whitehall on one 
side, and through Northumberland-street in the 
| Steand on the other, to answer, for the time, all 
| practical purposes. Thus the main architectural effect | 
of an expanded half-mile vista from the present 
| National Gallery across the river to the south area 
might be left for after efforts. 


Supposing the above scheme to have reason in it as 
' affording facilities for the just development of London, 


then I repeat it might be well for Government, with this 
| view, to possess itself of the area indicated in my last 
letter, viz. the space lying between the river and the 
| South-Western Railway, and the Waterloo and West- 
| minster-bridge roads, or, at least, of a considerable 
portion of it, and to do this while it is occupied in its 
| present way, and before some great company lays its 
' giant grasp en it. 

I have by no means exhausted what I have to say 
(on this subject, but will not—at least at preseat—in- 





THE UTILIZATION AND ADORNMENT 
OF RAILWAY BANKS. 


Tue railways of London are raising new neigh- 
bourhoods into existence, and along the line which 
skirts the north-eastern extremity of the metropolis, 
a fringe of houses is in course of rapid erection. It is 
curious to reflect upon the change of feeling which 
has taken place since those days when the land- 
owners and others dreaded the approach of the loco- 
motive as much as they would have done that of 
some devouring monster. 

Now, however, lordly owners of large estates will 
rather coax the railways through their domains than 
drive them elsewhere. This rapid grouping of houses 
and other buildings about them is a subject worthy of 
consideration, for it is certain that before many years 
are passed, the metropolitan and suburbaa railways 
will be important thoroughfares, which will he daily 
traversed by thousands. It is true that the pro- 
gress through districts is rapid, but, notwithstand- 
ing, it is necessary that the architectural boundary of 
these iroa roads in streets should be made as agree- 
able as possible to the eye. It is scarcely necessary 
to allude to the unsightly appearance of our great 
water thoroughfare, yet, what a magnificent frontage 
might have been there displayed, if timely measures 
had been taken. 

At the present time, the views from most of the 
railways in the neighbourhood of London is anything 
but agreeable. Look, for instance, at the dilapidated 
and dangerous groups of dwellings which are seen 
fromthe carriages in passing over Bermondsey, Rother- 
hithe, Lambeth, Vauxhall, &c. This, under existing 
circumstances, is scarcely to be avoided, except by 
heightening the palings; but in new neighbourhoods 
a great deal might. be done. 

Along the line from Chalk-farm to Blackwall, 
the embankment is very extensive, and falls at 
a moderate gradient. This is now covered by weeds 
and other matters, which convey an idea of the 
greatest neglect. In the neighbourhood of some 
railway stations, the embankments are beautiful with 
shrubs and flowers; in other parts, good crops of 
grass, have been gathered; and this appearance 
of cultivation is better than the weeds just alluded to. 
Of course, in some soils, we cannot expect much ver- 
dure, but in those cases nature generally presents 
features which, by their picturesque forms or colour, 
are pleasant to the eye. Passengers by several of the 
lines of railway near the metropolis, may note that 
neat cottage residences are built near the lines, with 
gardens and pretty terraces, which come close to the 
embankment, and then we see the weeds. Might 
there not be some arrangement. made between the 
railway companies and the proprietors of the adjoin- 
ing property, that by the building of some wall and 
ornamental railings, those living in the houses near 
might be permitted to cultivate the now waste 
places ? 

It is a pity to see the waste of land on em- 
bankments, which are generally well drained. In 
all the surrounding market gardens we see places 
cultivated which would not be so good as cuttings 
or banks, for certain products most useful to 
London. A little dressing of proper manure 
would make many of our railway banks most fertile. 
Once upon a time the Bishop of Ely’s garden, 
near Holborn, was famous for its strawberry-beds, 
and why should not some of those banks along the 
rail (now in the suburbs as the other place was), 
which present a favourable plain towards the sun, 
become equally celebrated for these and other matters ? 

Seeing the attraction which railways have for 
dwellings, we ought to give attention to what faces 
those important thoroughfares. We should not, for 
instance, see the blank and sham-built portion of a 
church, or other public building, turned towards the 
rail. 

Our best taste has led us to cultivate landscape 
gardening, and in this art the professor has made it 
his study to hide objectionable matters “ discreetly 
from the view.” Why should we neglect so wise a 
discretion in connection with railways, for many 
thousands will travel by the suburban lines, simply for 
the sake of pleasure and recreation; and those who 
do so will be more likely to be attracted by what 
gives pleasure to the eye than by deformities. Unless 
attention be awakened to the subject, the railway 
banks will be as disgraceful to us of this generation, 
as the banks of Father Thames are to those who 
lived before us. 











Woop Sate at Hurt.—On the 24th ult. Mr. 
Edward Chaloner, the timber-broker, of Liverpool, 
offered for sale by auction, the cargo of the Sweden, 
just arrived in Hull. There was a good attendance 
of buyers, and everything went off at good prices, 
except a few loads of birch. For these only one bid 
of 703. per ton was made, and it was, therefore, re- 





| trude more on your indulgence. EpsiLon. 


served for sale by private contract. 
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ON CAUSES RETARDING THE IMPROVE- 

lished,* this gentleman maintains that evil example, ml ml wo iy 
petition and over speculation, along with the public 

and intellectual progress infinitely more than do the Hy I 

may be remembered, was noticed some time since in 

the working classes, that for six years of his early 

had given to various works on which he had occasion 

renewing his acquaintance with the wants and feclings 

now undertake coutract works is one of the first and 


MENT OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 
tus 
isi f nt cial system gene- : “J ‘, 
arising out of cur present commercial sy g (ji <{ Pal / we. / 2 (4 ‘AVF fi 
on . AG SA AAG VAN 
and eleemosynary character of the interest taken in 3 
want of education, industrial training, and recreation. Hh 
our columns, modestly urged, as a claim on the atten- 
life his associates were principally those of the work- 
to employ workmen during the past ten or twelve 
of working men. 
most important points to which the lecturer draws a 
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In a lecture by Mr. P. A. Fraser, recently pub- 
rally, and more particularly out of contract com- | 
the welfare of the working classes, retard their moral 7 
The lecturer, one of whose former discourses, it 
tion of his audience while treating of the welfare of 
ing classes, and that the personal superintendence he | 
years, must have afforded him good opportunities for 
The want of practical knowledge among those who 
attention. 





“I believe most sincerely,” he remarks, “ that | 
our indifference as to whether contractors and trades- | 
men generally are or are not practieally acquainted | 
with the works they undertake to perform is produc- | 
tive of serious consequences to us all. I cannot sup-| - 
pose there are many, if any, here ignorant of the fact | 
that the non-practical contractor of all work cannot | | 
trace his descent far back in the genealogical annals | 
of trade. Sixty or seventy years ago it must have; = 
been a circumstance of rare occurrence that of a _______@AR oo eae 
contractor undertaking the performance of work with | 
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which he was not practically acquainted ; for although | 
‘bubble schemes’ had shaken commercial society | __/ a 
severely in this country more than seventy years be- | i 
fore, tradesmen as such kept their attention directed | ' 
to the attainment of what was then considered the 
highest aim of their ambition, that of perfecting them- | al [oa 
selves in the arts and mysteries of their crafts, and in | | 
performing faithfully the duties of their respective | 
callings. Then it was that a contractor agreed to) = 
perform certain works for such an amount of money | 

as, from his experience and practical acquaintance | 
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neration. 
pay the amount asked without stipulating for penal- 
ties for. non-performance, he in general having no 
reason to doubt either the honesty or skill of the 
tradesman. In short, business contracts were then, 
and for long, long before, simply agreements be- 
tween parties possessing confidence in each other, 
and were not considered, as they now are, essential 
for the growth of energy and enterprise, nor adopted 
as safeguards against imposition. 

But those were times differing from the present 
in many ways. A tradesman contractor does not now 
require to waste his time in acquiring practical know- 
ledge. Provided he can obtain the use of capital, he 
will be at on¢e considered capable of undertaking the 
performance of all and every conceivable sort of 
work, subject, however, to these qualifications and 
restrictions ;—he must not yet intermeddle with either 
the emoluments or the duties of those engaged in the 
practice of law or physic. Lawyers and medical men 
may, as contractors, undertake to build ships and 
houses, and construct railways and harbours; but 
were a tradesman, even aided by an experienced 


foreman or manager, to offer to conduct a lawsuit | 


or to cure the sick, he would certainly find the 
good old prejudice in favour of practical knowledge a 
barrier to his progress. And is it not right that he 
should? If so, why should any honest tradesman 
who, by patient industry in the exercise of his talents, 
has acquired a practical acquaintance with his busi- 
ness, be driven into competition with, as it may be, 
an untaught adventurer—a man who may never have 
spent one hour of his life in endeavouring to under- 
stand practically the nature of the duties he so readily 
and so recklessly undertakes to perform ?” 


Few, he supposed, were ignorant of the fact that 
many contractors rely quite as much for remuneration 
on the opportunities that may occur for evading their 
obligations, as on the faithful performances of their 
duties. Gambling, bankruptcy, and other evils fol- 
lowed in the train of such malpractices, and these 
considerations led him to another of the causes at 
present retarding moral and intellectual improvement 
amongst the working classes, namely, the growing 





* On some of the Causes which at present retard the 
Moral and Intellectual Progress of the Working Classes : 
a Lecture delivered to the Members of the Arbroath 
Scientific and Literary Association, on 18th February, 
1857. By Patrick Allan Fraser, of Hospitalfield, Edin- 
burgh: Edmonston and Douglas, 1857, . 


with his business, he considered a sufficient remu- | == 
Then it was that the employer agreed to 
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disposition to view manual labour as derogatory to 
the dignity of the sons of respectable people, and 
arising out of this feeling the neglect of honest and 
industrious parents to teach their children the duties 
of some industrial calling. 

“ Many a decent, honest working man now believes 
| he does the utmost extent of good within his power 
for his sons when he gives them a little more 
education than he himself received, and afterwards 
places them as apprentices in banks, shops, writers’ 
or railway offices, and allows them to trust to avy 
knowledge they may perchance pick up there for 
making their way in the world.” 

There is unfortanately far too much truth in these 
and other remarks made by Mr. Fraser in his very 
| sensible lecture, which we quote mainly for the pur- 
bare of inducing our readers to peruse it fur them- 
selves. 





SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Torquay and Brizham.—A provisional committee, 

consisting of representatives of all classes, has been 
| appointed to organise a school of art and drawing for 
Torquay and its neighbourhood. Dr. Harris, the rector, 
as chairman; Mr. E. Vivian, as treasurer; and Mr. 
Edmonstone as honorary secretary, have agreed to 
act provisionally. 





taught at Greenock by masters from the Paisley 
School of art ; but the demand has so much increased, 
we are told, that a committee has been named to 
establish an independent school for the town. 
Dunfermline—The school of a:t here, it is re- 











Greenock.—For some time past drawing has been | 





ported, is about to be closed for want of funds to 
repair the building, which was purposely erected not 
five years ago. It is to be hoped that the town will 
act with spirit, aud preserve the institution. 








DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN ROUEN. 
ENTRANCE-DOORWAY OF A HOUSE IN 
THE RUE SALAMANDRE. 


Tis semicircular-headed doorway has a large 
amount of character ; and, although of impure taste, 
the details of the pier and of the arch render it 
elegant. The open pediment allows the ornamental 
work to escape like a plume: the swan sculptured 
on the key-stone of the arch, by the natural grace of 
its form, tends to augment the elegance of the whole. 

The interior of the arch is fitted with a wooden 
door, the decoration of which recal's the last moments 
of the sixteenth century. 

The house bears on a shield placed at the top the 
date 1602. 








THE PREMIATED DESIGNS FOR THE 
GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 


Messrs. DEANE and Woopwakrp’s design for 


the Foreign-office, to which the fourth premium . 


was awarded, was mainly distinguished by the 
profuse and peculiar use of sculpture on the 
facades. We have been led, therefore, to 
engrave a portion of the front at. large, in pre- 
ference to a general view. A short description 
of the general design will be found in our 
detailed notice of the competition (p. 270, ante). 
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MESSRS. DEANE AND WOODWARD, ARCHITECTS. 
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MEMORIAL OF THE LATE SIR CHARLES 
HOTHAM. 


THE monument about to be erected in the Mel- 
bourne Cemetery, wader vote from the Legislative 
Council of Victoria, of which country the deceased 
was the first governor, is approaching completion in 
the studio of Mr. J. Birnie Philip. The design by 
Mr. G. G. Scott, whieh was-erhibited at the Academy, 
consists of a. column of Peterhead granite, standing at 
the head.of a plain sarcophagns-of the same material, 
duly inseribed. The baseof tlie colimu is relieved by 
the working in of Portland:stone, a:band of the same 
material bisecting the shaft. The head is of Port- 
land, foliated, and surmounted by fonr niches—in the 
small columns of which granite is again used— 
figures. of Mercy, Wisdom, Justice, and Fortitude 
filling each respectively; bas-reliefs embodying each 
attribute: being introduced: in addition in the foliated 


The roads rouod Melbourne are metalled for four 
or five miles. To Bendigo the road is made through- 
out, 120 miles. Bullarat is supplied from Geelong 
by a road also made, the last part being formed of 
planks, which seem to answer well. 

The railway from Williamstown to Geelong is now 
open. The superintendent of locomotives was killed 
on the opening diy, by stretching bis body more than 
eighteen inches from the line of carriages, where-it 
was strack by the uprights of a bridge. 

I will wied up witha few “facts” thissrather dis- 
cursive communication. 

Melbourne is in Victoria, which is no part of New 
South Wales or South Australia. 

A very comfortable house, with a quarter of an 
acre of garden, verandah, shed, &c. may be had within 
four miles of Melbourne for 203. a werk. Omnibuses, 
every hour, Is.; or by the week, to-and fro, 9s. 

Firearms are very abundant and: very useless. 
Slop clothessare che p; so are boots-amdshoes. Mel- 





Changers, that: 
Fortitude:. The wliele-is:erewned by a richly-carvedi 8° 


cross: The entire eight of the memorial is: 52 feet, 
of witieh 22 feet’ ave devated to the headi. Lady 
Hotlewm: lies herself! largely contributed to itsim- 
portance, liaving, amongst ether things, determined: 
on — an arem rowudi it of 100 feet,, witha 
gramite: and am fate wrought-ivom: rail-- 
ing. Theecost will be: 2,5002. 
MELBOURNE, VICTORIA. 

Stone and brick are rapidly taking the place of 
wood in Melbourne as materials for building : inland, 
wood is still much used, and I must. give colonial 
carpenters credit for building a house pfdeeent appear- 
ance, aad tolerable durability, in avery short time. 
Studs. and battens are obtained from: the saw-mills ; 
shingles for roofing, and palings for walls, from the 
“bush” where they are split: doors and windows 
are brought up fromm Melbourne with the furniture, 
and in a mooth the-campenters are gone and the honse 
inhabited. Basalt ix tle rina am stone: some 
works very freely, audiseme yields metal for roads of 








| ments- generally 
munici 


bourne contains: all maoner of shops,.im which tooli 
adapted to the colony are to be obtained with far 
greater faeility than in London, as the Uiited States: 
/have supplied their: inventions as- well: as- Bogland. 

_ Bush+ranging is about as common: here as garrot- 
ting in Bangle 

Mechanies: should bring such tools as they are sure: 
to want, but: motiany with the ideaof their not being: 
obtainable here. 

Mechanies-earn from 14s. to 16s.. for an eight-hour 
day; labourers, 8s. to 12s. without ratious, or 20s. 
to: 30s. a week with rations, that is, board and lodg- 
ing: Meat is about 6d. a pound; bread, 2s. the 
4-lb. loaf. @. BP. 

Victoria, July 4, 1857. 








ARTISTIC CULTURE IN BELGIUM AND 
PRUSSIA. 


Iw. the circular intimation of the commencement.of 
the sessional courses in Architecture and Construc- 
tion at. University Cullege, on the 13th inst. Proféasor 
Donaldson saye;— 

“To a short: visit: that I have recently made to Belgium 
and: the Rhenish. Provinces of Prussia; [have been muck 
‘steuek. with the ey provisions made by the Govern- 

those countries, and by. the: local: 


the: colony, but. until: this they bane: net: hanm.| wenatvelitien, to: penvide the menue of artiste 

mult used. Gum, (yak, wtih, We) is the: yo spirit of enterprise is moving: 
universal timber: it las the iexity, of being:| all, particularly in Eeegnee, So peetaeinenns vasleeree 
heawiew than water, aad! off sini longitudinal to aga saeumetneweg Fe pms and works of -~ 
8 considerable: extent. Blue gum, from Van Diemen't| their endeavours: to anal cal even to Bn. other 


Land, and Kaurie: pine;,foem. New Zealand, ave: fia: nations, 


better timber. 

‘The: building of banks: alisorbs. the skill of the 
Meltjowmne: masons; They ane: ge very elabe- 
rate buildings, but beving uo sympathies with the 
neighbouring struetures, do not. produce a good effect 
rs oe front elevation of the Bank of New 

ou! , now in progress, ia very: costly, but 
unfortunately the sidewalls. af. brick ~s di a the 
adjoining houses. I thinks simple designs for edifices 
to stand slone would adit: more to the beauty of the 
city.. ‘The main streets are one and a half chain 
wide: iu populous parts they are metalled, channelled, 
and curbed: ing-i# wanting in too many places. 
A street of fine ’ of uniform: character, with: 
colonnades, would lave: gyand effect and be suitable: 
to the climate. 

There is hardly omedbeemt piece of Gothic archii- 
tecture in the city excepting the Wniversity, which: is 
a fine building, unfinishedias yet, in the Perpendicular 
style, St. John’s was: sliappy specimen of Norman, 
the zigzag moulding being very rendered in. 
white bricks. The: stone used in this church is 
baseit,. A chancel: of wrought stone has been lately 
added: it is very costly,, and very tame compared: 
to the nave. The: Honses: of Parliament: are wait- 
ing for a fagade te remove: their gloomy appearanes,, 
occasioned by the: caremse: consisting of a mass off} 
heavy blue stone: they ocenpy a magnificent site. 
The Library, also, without its front, is built of free- 
stone externally, with plaster columns, and stone 
stairs done in wood internally. The doors, also, 
give a very good idea of how bronze would look. To 
make "P es Sentin there is a real tesselated 
pavemen 6 floor downstairs, and really good 
books up.. The library is free and well! atteuded, 
es yin an: evening, whem chairs are at a pre- 
mium. Thewholesale stores are very good specimens 
of —— buildi a selid stone. Colonial bricks 
are urnt sufficiently to be very good, but their 
character is improving. wes 

There is a fine stone bridge, 120 fect span, over 
the Garra, built before the discovery of gold. Until 
the railway to Sandridge and St. Kilda: relieved: it,, 
the traffic was inconveniently great. 

Across the same river are several other bridges,— 
at Richmond, Hawthorn, and Collingwood. The 
last is 170 feet span, consisting of three laminated 
arches, springing from stone abutments. I think its 
cost is 17,0007. 


Amtwerp,. Ghent, Liége, Brussels, and Dusseldorff, hae: 
each its well-appointed schools, with first-rate professors 
in all branches, and directors of the highest eminence. 
At Antwerp there-are 1,300 (! !!) pupilsin the Art. 
preparing to carry the fruits of their teaching and studies 

the active purposes of after life, and who are dis- 
tributed throughout. the various productive classes of the 
community ; some to be devoted to the higher objects of 
painters, sculptors, architects, engravers, or carvers; 
others contributing to the embellishment and refinement 
of the manufacturing industries,—all tending to elevate 
the taste. 

I venture to call attention to these striking facts. 

Architecture also is there very thoroughly taught in all 
its branches, and young men are rising up who pursue an 
active, zealous training, to fit them for a future successful 
career.” 


Such a preparation is not as yet sufficien 
ciated in this country, where the course aut 
more: desultory, and the combination. of artistic and: 


industrial skill slow in its development. 











KESWICK WATERWORKS. 


As there are many small towns in Great Britain. 
sanitary arrangements, we present the following ab- 
stract, from a report on the subject, because it shows. 
how much may be done at a comparatively small: cost: 
ima small place. Keswick, as is: known to thousands 
of tourists, is-the capital of the lake distriet, and is: 
beautifully situated in the Vale of Derwent. Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Southey, have made the place 
famous: the Marshulls, the Stangers, and the 
Lietches, have done much for the residents, with 
purse and pen. These gentlemen, with Mr. Joseph 
Hall, solicitor, and some others, have given the place 
the blessing of a good: water-supply. Tlie following 
analyses show the ive hardness: of the pump- 
waters;. and of the new supply :— 


Analyses of Local Waters. 
Degrees of Hardness. 
Ma; Male: Baa: .......0.scoscesees 9°5 
Royal Oak Hotel Pump ............ 28°2 
Pomp near Museum ............... 16°4 
Lake Derwentwater .................. 2°05 
River Greta, near Keswick ........ . 8:05 
New Waterworks...................0 0°38 
The five first analyses. were made by: Dr. Lyon Play- 


fair: the last analysis was made by Dr. Robert 
Angus Smith, and shows that the water from the 
clay slate of Skiddaw is cnly about half a degree of 





hardness. 


The works were projected in the autumn of 1855, 
the promoters at that time intending to apply for Par. 
liamentary powers to construct them. The cost of 
such anapplication was, however, a serious obstacle, 
and it was determined to abandon the idea of a 
special Act, and to carry out the works by a Joint 
Stock Company, with a capital of 3,000/. in 600 
shares, of 5/. each. Arrangements were entered into, 
by Joseph Hall, esq. solicitor, of Keawick, with Sir 
Jobn. Walsh, for. a - of. water from. springs 
‘arising om his land, on. the weat: side of Skiddaw, and 
thie-work was commenced: in Mareh, 1856. Early in 
July following, water was delivered in the town, and 
at present upwards of 300 houses are supplied by the 
comp.ny. 

Dr. R. Angus Smith reported the water to be 
about one-third of a degree of hardness, and free from 
‘vegetable and other impurities. ; 
| "Phe water is collected: in earthenware pipes from 
\tHie-several springs, andi im conveyed ta: the: service 
\resenvoir, and thence: im enat-iron, pipes: to» thie town. 
Nesety two miles: of earthenware. pipes; andi about 2} 
 milesef cast-iron pipeshave been laid. Tie-servies reser- 
‘vaitr (which is arched: aver) isseapable afholding about 
903000 gallous. The-tatal.expenditure atithe:Company 
has tigen about 2,900/. 'Bhe works wene-designed and 
‘cammied out by Min. Rawlinson, C.B;,; Mr John 
‘Lawson acting as managing engineen. At: the first 
‘aunual meeting of the shi Iders after the comple- 
\tiom.of the works, held onthe 31st August, a dividend 
of 2/. 10s. per share was declared. The directors’ 
report sets forth,— 

‘The reservoir having been leted and the main 
pipes laid at Midsummer, 1856, the directors commenced 
‘supplying their customers with water on the 2nd of August, 
1856, andthe supply has since continued without interrup- 
tion. 

‘The yieltt. of water from the springs has quite 
equal to:the. expectation formed of it, and * Be found 
adequate: tothe supply of any amount of demand which 
may re be expected to arise for some: years to 
come. The quality of the water has, the directors believe 
given entire satisfaction to every class of customers, an 
they are gratified in being able to add that the demand 
for it. has increased rapidly amdisteadily since the opening 
of the works, and they entertain little doubt that the 
works will, in a short period). yiekt'a handsome per-centage 
on the capital embarked.” 

“It may be stated that the: cliarges for water supplied 
by this company-are amongst the-lawest made-by-any com- 
pany in England, the poorer: clasg of customers being 
* pgp Hanan gene for-water rents, from bank 
‘and: uncolleeted;, ted: to. 33237. 8s,.11}d.; and the 
jemponsiiney by: labour, Lang mig iron and SeSieawere 
\pipes, fittings, eering,. onery, 
secretary, rent, inclaaipleieenan a. .3,0172. 18s. ld); 
leaving a balance of 1032, 1a: Gkdi. 
| ‘Tite suppl off water valli hie: conatint:;; andino tonks or 
cisterns: will be-required,”’ 

The volume of water at command) im tlie driest 
season is not less than 100,000 gallons per: day of 
twenty-four hours. The mains:are capable of deliver- 
ing 240,000 gallons per day of tweaty-four hours. 
The pressure in the tower is about. 130 feet. The 
reservoir, which is of the stone of the district, and 
arched over with Borrowdale slate, holds about 
80,000 gallons, .serving to: equalize the day and 
night yield of the springs in the very dry season. 
The whole of the mains below the reservoir and 
within the town, are of east. iron: the whule of the 
branch and house serviees: are of wrought iron ; so 
that the inhabitants rum.ne danger of lead. poisoning. 
The capacity of the mains-and the pressure are suffi- 
cient ta throw water ever any house. there are fire- 
cocks throughout the-towa. The softness and purity 
of the water afford. » great luxury, and there is not 
‘the slightest’ inconvenience: felt; in the use of water 
so. soft, An addition of lime has: not been found 





without a public water-supply, or any other form off necessary to health, as: some-advocates of hard: waters 


have asserted would’ be the case. Fron honse-fittings 
are found. cheap, easy of manipulation. in putting up, 
and efficient in use. The taps.are Messrs. Guest and 
Chrimes’ patent screw-down,, and are perfectly tight 
in use. 








BLIND WICKET TO THE GREEN-PARK. 


Some twenty years back there was an access to the 
Green-park from Park-place, St. James’s-street, always 
open to the public: it was a solace to the inhabitants 
of St. James’s-square, Pall-mall; and, indeed, to 
thousands of others migrating by St. James’s-street 
to the: Hyde. It has been closed far several years; 
the privilege ef enérée being reserved only to a few 
who may have gained the ear of the Woods and Works, 
and the key of favour. 

Now, small easements are sometimes of great value 
—more useful, if not.more prized, than broad con- 
cessions. How could the multitude dispense with the 
little duet at Spring-gardens ?—or what might be the 
effect of a foreclosure of the alley (locked,one day only 
in the year) leading from Curzon-street to Dover- 
street'?—why St, George’s, Hanover-square, would be 
in open mutiny ! ; 

There was in the declining years of the poetical 
banker, Sam Rogers, some little tumult, occasionally, 
in the wicket passage adjoining his house. Numerous 
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inacious wandering Aouris were wont to 
waylay and assail the benevolent old man on issuing 
from, or returning to his door. He never resisted 
their clamours, which he daily bought off with golden 
arguments; but they haunted the wicket passage, in 
which a single amazon might defy the whole St. 
James’s police. Authority might then have interposed 
to check scenes so indecorous ; and so the public user 
of the way was obstructed; but now that the poet is 
safe from these troubles, surely the luxury of a short 
cut to the people’s parks might be thrown open to 
valetudinarians, nursemaids, children, and innocent 
idlers seeking an escape from noisy streets. The 
number of inhabitants is vastly swollen: the parks 
are beautified and much more sought after: officials 
are, or seem to be, more studious of the health and 
welfare of the people :—why, then, cannot this strait 
and narrow way be opened ? PERAMBULATOR. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Cambridge.—The ante-chapel of Trinity College is 
to be adorned by a statue of Dr. Barrow, the cele- 
brated theologian and divine, who was formerly the 
Master of Trinity. It will be the work of Mr. Noble, 
to whom the commission has been given by the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne. 

Braintree.—The repairs and restoration of Brain- 
tree Church are in progress. The roof has been com- 
pleted, uader the superintendence of Mr. Pearson, of 
London, architect ; and a new porch is in course of 
formation. The edifice will afford additional accom- 
modation to about 100 persons. The repairs of the 
chancel, which are much needed, rest with the owner 
of the great tithes. 

Bedford.—-The subscription for a memorial to the 
late Mr. Isaac Hurst having been closed, it was deter- 
mined to apply the proceeds towards the erection of a 
monument over his grave in Bedford Cemetery. A 
desiga was placed in the hands of Messrs. Miller and 
Son, of Bedford, who have carried it out, and the 
monument has been completed and placed in the 
cemetery. The design was taken from the ancient 
monument in Iona, known as Maclean’s Cross, which 
was constructed of whinstone, but the new monument 
is cut from a single block of Sicilian marble. The 
form is by some regarded as a Saxon cross, and the 
original is supposed to have been contemporary with 
St. Columba, and the oldest monument in Iona—pro- 
bably the oldest Christian monument in Scotland. 
The marble shaft of the cross is 9 feet 4 inches in 
height: the pedestal, a piece of Portiand stone, is 
2 feet 1 inch in height; and the whole rests on a 
large York landing 8 inches thick. The shaft is carved 
on the front and back. On the side of the pedestal 
facing the south is the inscription. 

Felmersham.—The old church of Felmersham, 
which has just undergone an extensive restoration, 
was re-opened on the 17th ult. It has had a new 
roof, new seats, and new windows : some of the latter 
are of stained glass, with symbolical figures and various 
emblems. Some of these windows are the gifts of 
persons at Felmersham and neighbourhood. The 
floor has been raised and re-laid, and improvements 
made in the churchyard. The expense of the work of 
restoration, exclusive of the windows, and the repairs 
of the screen, which cost 70/. amounts to about 
1,200/. nearly 1,0002. of which have been raised by 
private subscriptions and parochial rate. The stained 
— are the work of Mr. Clutterbuck, of Strat- 
ford. 

Lindfield (Brighton).—The foundation-stone of the 
new Congregatioual Chapel was laid here on the 21st 
ult. Messrs. Habershon are the architects. The 
estimated cost of the chapel and schools is 1,2002. of 
Which 800/. have been subscribed. 

Landford ( Wilts).—The Dowager Countess Nelson 
has contributed 1,000/. towards the erection of a new 
church at Landford, the old edifice having been taken 
down and removed, in consequence of general dilapi- 
dation, and not affording sufficient accommodation for 
the inhabitants. The new building is to afford seat 
room for 129 adults and 54 school children, the popu- 
lation of the parish being about 250. The estimated 
cost of the edifice is 1,4907. 

Wednesbury. — King’s-hill New Wesleyan Chapel 
Was opened on the 22nd ult. The building, which 
18 of the Romanesque style, measures, in the clear of 
the walls, 66 feet by 42 feet, with vestry at back, 
16 feet by 12 feet, over which is an orchestra of 
uiptical form, to contain an organ at some fature 
time. In the centre of an arch is a keystone, on 
Which is carved an angel in relief, The height of the 

ing from floor to wall plate level is 24 feet. The 
roof is of open framed work, stained and varnished. 
The interior is fitted up with circular framing, rising 
from the floor in amphitheatre style, lightly stained 
and varnished. In lieu of a pulpit, a platform is 
constructed 16 feet long, elevated 8 feet above the 
floor. The windows have margins of stained glass, 
the two over the communion being filled in with 





ornamental embossed glass. The chapel is lighted} with bullet-proof shutters. The arehitect is Mr. 
with gas, from six standards, each bearing twelve} Thomas Smith, of Stourbridge. 
lights, with crown and other ornaments of burnished} C/ifton,—Colonel Serrel, an American engineer, of 
brass work of the Medieval period: there are other | considerable reputation, says one of the Bristul papers, 
branches from the walls. ‘I'he architects were Messrs. | has lately revived the Clifton suspension-bridge pro- 
William and Samuel Horton, of Wednesbury. Messrs. ' ject, and is now in this-city, making an engineering 
Trow and Sons, also of Wednesbury, were the con- | investigation, aided by a local engineer, Mr. Ashmead, 
tractors; Mr. S. Jellyman, clerk of the works. The} with a view to the commencement of the work. The 
total cost, including the purchase of land, gas fittings, | work, it is said, can be completed at a comparatively 
ornamental palisades at front, and architect’s com-| smell cost, The existing piers cost 45,000/. but the 
mission, was 1,7007. old bridge committee are said to have agreed to make 
Clifton.—'ne tower of Clifton parish church is | them over for 2 000/. and take the amouat iu shares, 
about to be rebuilt. the mode in which the necessary capital will be raised. 
Chelford.—A new chancel to the parish church of | Colonel Serrell, after examining what is done, has 
Chelford having been erected by Mr. John Dixon, of | offered to complete the structure for 17,000/. asking 
Astle Hall, it was resolved by his tenants and neigh- | fur no money till it is finished, only stipulating that 
bours to obtain for its large east window one of, the requisite shares shall be paid up, so as to secure 
painted and stained glass, and the work has just been | him his money. He will retura in the spring if 
completed by Messrs. R. B. Etmundson and Son, of | called upon to do so, 
Manchester. The principal subjects are the Birth of| Buruham.—The Bridgwater Times announces the 
the Saviour, the Crucifixion, aud the Ascension ; there laying of the foundation-stone of the new pier here by 
being underneath each a figure of a kneeling angel, Mr. G. Reed, the founder of the Burnham railway 
bearing a scroll. The upper part of each light is filled ' and new pier. 
with canopied tracery, and the Aguus Dei occupies} Plymouth.—The corporation of this town have 
the centre of the head of the window. The promi-| resolved to obtain plaus for a new Guildhall by com- 
nent colours throughout are ruby, blue, and yellow, | petition, and to proceed to its constructivn, according 
with various tints of these and other colours. to the plans approved of, as. they may find it conve- 
Whittington. —The foundation-stone of the new | nient to lay out the money, so as to rear the building 
Wesleyan church, at Whittingtoz, near Chesterfield, by degrees. A councillor suggested 20,000/. to 
was laid on the 23rd ult. The edifice is expected to 25,000/. as sufficient for the purpose. 4 
accommodate 800 people, and it has been originated,  Cardif.—Such has been the demand for houses in 
by working men, who have been supported by the Cardiff of late years that not a foot of ground is to be 
employers of labour at Whittington. obtaiued whereon to build between the Glamorgan- 
Holbeck.—On the 23rd ult. the Bishop of Ripon shire Cans] and the West Bute Dock, and the profits 
consecrated that portion of the Holbeck cemetery set realised from the tenements, according to the Guar- 
apart for the burial of members of the Church of dian, from which we quote, is im many instances as 
England. The whole of the cemetery, which is high as 15 per cent. In the neighbourhood of Canton 
situated on the top of Beeston-hill, covers an area of also almost all the ground belonging to the Freehold 
11 acres 2 roods. The divi:ion between the con-| Land Society has been taken, and villas are in course 
secrated and the unconsecrated portions of the ceme- | of erection, several streets are formed, aud building is 
tery is marked by small granite pillars, placed at dis- | progressing with rapidity in every direction. A street 
tances of ten yards. has been formed, called the Cathedral-road, from the 
Stockton.—The foundation-stone of a church for West Turnpike-gate across the fields as fur as the 
South Stockton and Thornaby was laid on the 22nd | Halfway-house at Pontganna, and which will io all pro- 
ult. by Mr. G. Gilpin Brow. The church is to be bability reach as far as the city of Llandaff, On the 
erected in a field given by the Earl of Harewood, Roath side of the town houses are also rapidly built, 
situate opposite to the Stafford Pottery. | and the Splott and Adamsdown bid fair to be sur- 
+ Carlisle——The place of worship in Lowther-street rounded shortly by a large suburb, as uevrly 100 
belonging to the Wesleyan Methodist Association, | houses are in course of erection on the Splott estate. 
which has been rebuilding, was reopened on the 20th | Two streets have been made diverging trom Plucca- 
ult. The exterior of the building, says the local lane to the east, known by the name of Milton-street 
Journal, is a great improvement upon the old one. | and Shakspeare-street. Towards the north of the 
The style of the front is Early English, and is divided | town also building is being carried on. There is scarcely 


into three parts, a centre and two side wings. The shop in the principal streets that has nn ~—_ 
chief window is in the front, and consists of five| More capacious: a larger town-hall has been builf, 


lights, glazed with ground and stained glass. There ‘more market accommodation required, eee 
are two principal entrances, one in each side wiog, | docks have been constructed, and more are in — 0 
and each of the porches is lighted by a two-light construction. A viaduct, extending from the Rhymney 
window above the entrance. At each angle of the Railway to the Tuff Vale side of the East Bute Dock, 
front there is a buttress crowned with a roof-shaped |is now in course of construction, along the whole 
canopy. The front rises in a pyramidal form. The length of Tyndal-street.——The first stone * a new 
interior is also improved. Some parts of the old building here, for the Young ewer ‘bnildine 
work remain, although altered in arrangement. The tion, wus laid on the 24th ult. The cost 4 "s _ ng 
ceiling is supported on two ranges of pillars, its was estimated at 1,130/. exclusive of 300/. i tings. 
central portion curved and ribbed, acd the sides rather The ar chitects_ are Messrs. Habershon. r. Daniel 
inclined from the horizontal. In the centre is an} Jones, of Cardiff, is the builder. € the local 
elliptical dome-light of plain and stained glass. The! ‘Shrewsbury.—At a recent anne Se th 
improvements will cost about 500/.; and have been Improvement Commissioners, accor ry _ ; e 
carried out under the superintendence of Mr. John Chronicle, the suggestion of Mr. Edward Jeffreys for 
Hodgson, architect. the erection of a bridge over the Severn to Kingsland, 
—s and a market near the Crescent, was taken into con- 
sideration, and the merits of the design discussed. 
Other plans for a new hag ae also vised beoegpr 
St. Alban’s.—The new corn exchange here has | the commissioners, including the site at bs e top o 
been completed, and was formally opened on the 23rd | Pride-hill, top of Wyle-cop, end —_ ee It rer 
ult. The building is a light structure, 74 feet long, | ultimately resolved that a report sho A. , 0 , 
21 feet wide, and 26 feet high. It is lighted with | tothe council at their next meeting, ~¥ r. Jef ys 8 
gas, by two sun-burners let into the ceiling. The light plan, and generally as to an improve ~~ gees on 
is diffused over the building by enamelled iron re- | Vr the river, and also as to a oaw mene 
flectors. The total cost of the building, exclusive of| | Warrington.—A local council was held here lately 
the lighting, is between 1,400/. and 1 500/., 1,200/.| to consider the report of the paving and sewerage 
of which were raised by subscription : 350/. have been | committee, recommending the immediate adoption 
borrowed by the corporation. of the scheme of Mr. Coxon, the borough engineer, 
Dudley. — New County-court buildings are in| for sewering the borough, &c. The report on the 
course of erection in Priory-street. Mr. Charles | sewerage describes the existing sewers as bad beyond 
Reeves, of London, Surveyor of County Courts, is the | all previous conception, with little or no inclination ; 
architect, and Mr. Burkitt, of Wolverhampton, and | large sewers flowing into smaller ones ; the sewage 
Mr. Nelson, of Dudley, are the contractors. The finding its way freely into houses and cellars (which 
building is in the Italian style, with stone front. Onjare below the level of the sewers), and the deposit 
the ground-floor will be the public offices and other | emitting poisonous gases. The form of all the sewers 
rooms, which will be 15 feet high, over which will be| is a broad square with a flat bottom, with an average 
the court for the hearing of causes, extending the | deposit of 9 inches of solid filth,—in many 18 inches, 
whole length of the building, and 57 feet long, 28 feet | and others entirely choked up,—and 700 to 800 tons 
broad, and 26 feet high. of this filth in the sewers, though there are only 
Kidderminster.—A new banking-honse for the| about five and a half miles of sewers in about twelve 
Stourbridge and Kidderminster Banking Company has | miles of streets and courts. The report of the paving 
recently been erected in Church-street, Kidderminster, | and sewerage committee was unanimously ado; ner 
beside the post-office. It has a front elevation 34 feet | and instructions resolved to be given by the cou 
in height by 33 feet in width. The materials are|for the immediate commencement of the proned 
stone and brick, and the building has pilasters, cor-| scheme. The cost was estimated at 10,0007, w. 
nices, and carvings. The windows are of plate glass, | would increase the rates 4d. in the pound. 
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Darlington.—The new bridge in Priestgate, Dar- 
lington, crossing the Skerne, says the Gateshead 
Observer, has been washed away. It was not out of 
the hands of the contractor. 

Carlisle-—A brick building for a theatre is to be 
erected here shortly, in the Botcherby-road. 

Hawick.—A meeting is about to be held at Hawick 
to consider as to the plans and specifications of a new 
town-hall. 

Dumfries.—The members of the Dumfries Mecha- 
nics’ Institute, according to the local Courier, have 
decided upon building a hall, capable of accommo- 
dating an audience of 1,200 persons, on the garden 
ground in Nith-place, behind their present premises. 

Bathgate-—The foundation-stone of a corn-ex- 
change has been laid here. 

Panmure House.—As we noticed some time since, 
Panmure House, one of the seats of Lord Panmure, 
has just been almost rebuilt, newly dressed up in 
front, and the interior entirely gutted and renewed. 
This latter part of the work was executed by Messrs. 
Wm. Thomson and Co. builders, Stirling. The build- 
ing is five stories in height, and, including the wings, 
500 feet in breadth. A considerable drawback to the 
elegance of the interior is, that the floors are in the 
same places as in the old edifice, thus rendering the 
ceilings of all the principal rooms ridiculously low ; 
and, in the case of the large dining and drawing 
rooms, giving a feeling of oppression which is dis- 
agreeable, and doubtless something more to those who 
may be honoured with a long sederunt in them. The 
whole of the woodwork throughout the edifice is new. 
The mason work of the mansion was executed by 
Mr. Morrison, of Edinburgh. 

Bridge of Linn of Dee. — The ceremony of the 
opening of this bridge by her Majesty took place 
a week or two ago. The builders were Messrs. 
John Fraser and Son, of Aberdeen. The arch 
is a Gothic one, with embrasured parapets of dr-ssed 
granite from the district. The designs were furnished 
by Messrs. A. and W. Reid, of Elgin, architects. The 
approaches to the bridge have been all reconstructed, 
and ornamented with shrubbery, fenced with larch 
railings on both sides, and painted white. The posi- 
tion of the new bridge fully commands the romantic 
scenery of the Linn, which was formerly very much 
concealed by the old one. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Hanover: New Streets. —This German town is 
shedding, as it were, its former appearance. The 
northern part of the town has been already trans- 
formed into a new town, and now the west end is to 
be similarly changed. A long street is projected, 
which will pass over the filled up ramparts, and 
terminate at the great railway station. The street is 
to be 100 feet broad, with an avenue of trees 16 feet 
wide, leaving room for a railway, connecting two of 
the principal railroads of Hanover, &c. 

Berlin: a Huge “ Dom.”—It is contemplated to 
build in the Prussian capital, a cathedral, which 
should be the St. Peter’s of Protestant Germany. 
The style of building is not yet decided upon, but the 
estimates are laid down at several millions of thalers. 

Cologne: City Museum.—There is a perma- 
nent committee sitting here for the purchase of 
art objects. They have offered the widow of the 
celebrated painter, M. Begas, 1,000 thalers for his 
portrait, and some cartoons, &c. For the sake of the 
large excavations for the foundations of the perma- 
nent bridge over the Rhine, the very ancient Fran- 
kenthurm has been demolished, by which Cologne | 
loses one of its old city tokens. The statues have | 


been carefully deposited in the Wallraffeum. This | 
destruction is much to be regretted. | 

Reserved Seats in the Alps.—The barefaced grasp- | 
ingness of the age manifests itself in the fact, that | 
enclosed galleries have been erected in many of the | 
finest localities of the Bernese Oberland, &c. whence | 
only certain cascades and other fine sights can be. 
viewed. By the erection of these sheds the genius | 
loci is completely expelled from these charming | 
localities. 











THE EGYPTIAN STATE BEDSTEAD. 


Prruaps the only way in which, with our Western 
ideas, we may be able to appreciate the feeling which 
prompts an Eastern ruler to convert silver or gold into | 
bedsteads, is the consideration that in all probability | 
the taste for such articles is a remnant of ancient Ezyp- | 
tian magical rites, in which “the sacred sleep” of 
entrancement took place on “the beautiful couch ” of 
the reposing god ; or, as in the magical rites of Buby- | 
lon (alluded to some time since in the Builder), in | 
the “elegant bedstead ” of which Herodotus speaks, and 
whereon the entranced or “God-possessed” lay in | 
state, to be consulted as an oracle. It may even bea’ 
question whether our own stately British royal or state 
bedsteads be not a vestige by implication of similar | 
ancient and pagan rites, practised as they were by the | 


British Druids. I recollect, by the way, of reading 
some time since, in the Asiatic Journal of Bengal, 
of an elegant carved bedstead, found in a royal tomb 
in the place where a coffin would be usually placed. 
Perhaps even such a practice as this may have had 
some relationship to the same rites of which the Egyp- 
tian penchant for costly and “ beautiful” bedsteads 
would seem to be a remnant; especially considerirg 
that the entrancement on the “ beautiful couch” or 
“elegant bedstead,” was a symbolical death through 
which, at one time, all the initiated had to pass, as a 
nightly or “daily death,” which would supersede and 
conquer “ the last enemy,” and immortalize, as well 
as illuminate the initiated “ twice bora,” or reg: nerate. 
As regards the “ elegant bedstead ” in the temple at 
the top of the tower of Belus, at Babylon, I have an 
impression that it was of gold, but I have not Hero- 
dotus at hand here to refer to. J.E. D. 








EXHIBITION OF ART TREASURES AT 
MANCHESTER. 


Ir is now definitively fixed that the last day upon 
which the Exhibition will be open is the 17th of 
October, and on the 19th will be commenced the 
work of restoring to their generous owners the 
valuable treasures which have afforded instruction 
and gratification to abvut one million of our popula- 
tion. These works of art should return to their 
proprietors with enhanced value, from having been 
appreciated and enjoyed by so many, and the grateful 
good wishes of thousands of hearts will attend them 
on their return to the mansions of royalty, of the 
nobility, and the gentry of our Jand. Such an occa- 
sion proves the genuine sympathy which exists in 
Evglaud between all classes of the community, and 
goes far to strengthen good feeling and kindly con- 
sideration for each other. Those who confer and 
those who receive generous sacrifices are equally 
benefited, for, hke mercy, such noble generosity 

**is twice bless’d ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.” 

The following is a general statement of the num- 
bers of persons who have visited the Exhibition, 
durivg the last few weeks :— 


Week ending Friday, 11th September ... 56,396 
Do. do. 18th as ... 67,479 . 
Do. do. 25th ,, ... 63,326 


On Saturday, 26th, there were 10,907 persons; on 
Monday, 13,664; and on Tuesday last, 11,196. Should 
the number of admissions daily increase, as they 
seem to be doing, there will in probability be no 
deficiency to be made up by the guarantee subscribers. 








ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 
Ir now appears that the telegraphic announce- 


Heyres, thence to Corsica, and from island to island 
until it reaches Constantinople. It will thus unite to 
France the whole of the East. The line which is to 
uvite Merseilles to Bastia is to be finished in less than 
a year, on the Ist of July, 1858. This gigantic 
undertaking has been conceded to M. Bulestrini, 








REPORT ON RAILWAYS. 


Tue report of Captain Galton to the Board of 
Trade, ou the railways of the United Kingdom for 
1856, has just been issued, and is calcu'ated, on the 
whole, to strengthen the hope that, with improved 
mauvagement, the recovery in the value of this descrip. 
tion of property will be steady and continuous. Not- 
withstandiug that the preferential and loan capital 
constituted 483 per cent. of the whole of the railway 
capital raised to the end of 1856, and that the in. 
terest payable on this, owing to the state of the 
money-market, was higher than during any former 
period, the per-centage having been 5 08 against an 
average of 4°72 for the preceding seven years, the 
average rate of dividend available for the ordinary 
share capital was 3°12 per cent. being equal to that 
of 1855, and considerably higher than the average of 
the preceding seven years, which was 2°59. In 
1854, however, the rate was as high as 3°39. Of the 
total 308,775,894. now embarked in railways, 
77,359,419/. have been raised by loans, 57,057,171/7. 
by preference shares, and 174,359,304/. by ordinary 
share cvpital. This represents an expenditure of 
35,4597. per mile, the cost of the English lines 
having been 40,2887. per mile, of the Scotch, 
27,7502. and of the Irish, 14,8087. The period of 
extravagant outlay, however, was prior to 1849, the 
average cost of lines constracted since that period 
having been only 9,568/. per mile. The working 
expenses last year experienced an increase of 1 per 
cent. in England, and a diminution of 2 per cent. in 
Scotland and Ireland, the average being 47 per cent. 
as compared with 48 per cent. in 1855. The develop- 
ment of the goods traffic has gone on upon a rapid 
ratio, and its proportion to the passenger traffic is 
now 53 to 47 per cent. whereas eight years ago it 
was only 44 to 56 per cent. The total of passengers 
conveyed in 1856, was 129,347,592, being an increase 
of 10,752,457 on the previous year; aud the number 
conveyed per mile of railway open was 15,213 
against 14,503 in 1855, the receipts per mile being. 
1,1947. against 1,1647. The general effects of the 
raising or lowering of fares are detailed, and the re- 
sult appears to be against the policy of high charges. 
The length of line open for traffic in the United 
Kiogdom on the 30th of June, 1856, was 8,506. 
miles; and the persons employed amounted to 
102,117, or twelve per mile. There wexe also 963. 
miles in course of construction at that period, of 
which about 208 were opened before the end of the 
year. The whole are double lines, excepting 2,511 





meut of the successful laying of the Mediterra- | mites, Between 4,000 and 5,000 miles authorised 
nean line was not quite correct, the cable having | hy Parliament remain to be constructed. The total 


fallen short by about twelve miles, and the end 
of it actually lost, although a buoy has been placed 
as an indication of its whereabouts, till a drag, 
which has been invented for the purpose, be used 
in fishing it up, if it can be got hold of. Surely, the 
end of the cable ought to have been dcforehand so 
connected with a buoy as to allow of its being got 
again in the event of its running out too soon. Failing 
the drag, could not the cable, as laid down, be simply 
overrun by means of a rope and a ring, till the over- 
running vessel arrived within lifting distance of the 
lost extremity? Might not the lost end of the 
Atlantic cable also be thus fished up again, and 
30,0007. saved by the simple process? The Atlantic 
cable is to be stowed away in the Government dock- 
yard at Keyham during winter, and carefully over- 
hauled and tarred. The company are said to be 
inundated with hundreds of designs for laying the 
cable, and for improving the machinery for that pur- 
pose; and since the commencement of last month 
numerous applications have been made for patents in 
connection with machinery for submerging sub- 
marine cables. ‘The portion of the Mediterranean 
Extension Telegraph Company’s cable already com- 
pleted, consisting of 5823 miles, has been tested at 
Birkenhead, by Mr. H. V. Physic, telegraph engineer, 
and Mr. Andrews, superintendent to the Mediter- 
ranean Company. The new line will connect Cagliari 
with Malta and Corfu, and the entire length to be 
manufactured will consist of nearly 1,000 miles. The 
Messrs. Newall, by whom the cable is being made, 
expect to finish the work by the middle of October, 
and the whole line will be submerged by the end of 
that month. The cable consists of a single conducting 
wire, with an outer protective sheath of iron wire; 
but the outer wires, unlike those of the Atlantic Com- 
pany’s cable, are not subdivided into a uumber of 
small filaments, but each strand is a solid mass and 
distinct in itself——A French paper states that an 
immense telegraphic line is about to be commenced, 
starting from Marseilles, extending to the islands of 








| will then be 13,173 miles, namely, 9,700 in Eoglaud 


and Wales, 1,647 in Scotland, and 1,826 in Ireland. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL UNION COMPANY. 


Your kindness in giving insertion to my letter of last 
week, emboldens me to furnish further particulars of our 
progress, feeling sure that they must interest very many 
of your readers. ; 

As a proof of the steady advance making, I append s 
list of shareholders who have joined the company since 
Sept. 4th, up to which time a list was made public: and 
of these Mr. Thos. Grissell, Messrs. Lucas, Mr. C. H. 





Smith, and Mr. A. Waterhouse (Manchester), are donors 

| to the auxiliary fund—the latter specially in favour of the 
Architectural Exhibition ;—and from this fund alone it 1s 

| probable that some 70/. or 807. a year at least wi 

| available, to be permanently applied for the advancement 

| of architecture. 

It is certain that this undertaking cannot now, and 
must not, fallto the ground; still the total capital is not 
much more than one-half promised, and the directors will 
be obliged to borrow the remainder, unless more help is 
afforded. Surely the profession will not permit this: it 
will be strange indeed if the burden is to fall upon the few, 
when the good of all is equally considered, 1t seems the 
more unnecessary, when it is remembered, as has been 
observed before, that if the whole 15,000/. share capital is 
subscribed for,—as only about two-thirds, or a little more, 
of that sum are required to be expended ; and if the diree- 
tors borrow, as they would then be able to do most 
legitimately, a portion of this sum, really some 5/. or nae 
less per share, is all that would be wanted ; and the = mf 
would be done easily, instead of by taxing all the cheer: 
givers to the utmost. sie 

I hope that every shareholder—and they now numbe 
more than a hundred—will feel this, and will exert him- 
self among his friends, so that the greater portion, at 
events, of the shares now in hand may be allotted before 
the next meeting of the directors. . 

With the certainty of a fair return for the money 10- 
vested, the most prudent need not hesitate, and with the 
knowledge also that this is no bubble speculative scheme, 
but one of the simplest character in its operation, 80 
which can bring no unknown losses to those who may Lea 
it,—how can any member of the Institute—any euppors 
of the Architectural Exhibition, or any one, indeed, wit 
any love for the art, or who is interested in its well doing, 
directly or indirectly, be excused for looking coldly on, 
he has the means to afford a practical aid ? 


J, EDMESTON, Jun, Hon, Sec. A.U.C. 
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List of additional shareholders who have subscribed for 
shares since September 4th :— 

Messrs. E. N. Clifton, H. Dowson, R. J. Withers, E. 
Nash; Lucas, Brothers (donation fund); G. E. Magnus (or 
double if required), C. F. Hayward, A. Waterhouse, Man- 
chester (donation fund, to be applied to Architectural 
Exhibition) ; G. Gutch, J. P. St. Aubyn, T. H. Lewis, Jno. 
Dwyer, Thos. Jeckell, C. N. Cumberlege, W. A. Boulnois, 
@. Goldie (Sheffield), Wyatt Papworth, Thos. Grissell 
(donation fund), Charles Hart, C. H. Smith (donation 
fund), E. Roberts, W. D. Griffen, G. Devey, J. Peacock, 
fi. Baker, R. R. Banks, F. W. Porter, H. R. Abraham, 
W. Rohde Hawkins, J. and C. T’Anson, and James 
Lockyer. 








ISLINGTON NEW VESTRY-HALL 
COMPETITION. 


Srr,—The columns of the Builder frequently contain 
many valuable suggestions for the government of compe- 
titions, seldom producing, however, apparent good results, 
very few competitions indeed being entered upon in a 
spirit likely to give satisfaction to any parties concerned, 
as the choice is tuo frequently made through interest, 
partiality, or other causes, rather than upon the merits of 
the design. 

As the time for sending in designs for the above hall is 
at hand, I would beg to urge upon the Vestry the de- 
sirability of obtaining the assistance of a properly qualified 
professional gentleman or two (unknown to the competi- 
tors), who shall carefully examine the designs submitted, 
and report upon their respective merits,—finally selecting 
the best ; which report and selection the Vestry shall con- 
sent to adopt. 

It is universally acknowledged that professional advice 
is essentially requisite in order to arrive at a just and cor- 
rect decision, and if acted upon (otherwise it is only a 
sham), will produce beneficial results. 

If, then, the vestry will pursue the course here suggested, 
with the desire for the selection and adoption of the best 
design (which in justice they are bound to do), it will 
prove more satisfactory to the competitors, and better for 
themselves, as they will thereby have really the best design, 
and thus prevent all occasion for those unpleasant re- 
marks which too often, and alas! too justly, follow the 
decisions of competitions. A CoMPETITOR. 








Books Receibed. 


“ Drawing for Elementary Schools: being a Manual 
of Method of Teaching Drawing, specially adapted 
for the Masters of National and Parochial 
Schools: published under the sanction of the 
Science and Art Department of the Committee of 
Council on Education,” 8vo. pp. viii.—65: cuts. 
By Exxis A. Davipson, Head Master of the Chester 
School of Art, and Professor of Drawing at the 
Chester Diocesan Training College. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 


Tus is a very concise hand-book—intended less 
for the ordinary student than for the masters of 
schools of general education, who may not have had 
the advantage of systematic instruction themselves, 
but who still see the desirableness of introducing 
drawing into their establishments. To such persons 
the methods of tuition are succinctly pointed out, 
as well as the means by which they may instruct 
themselves. Thus the best methods of placing the 
pupils opposite the black board, marking out the copy 
from the example, inspecting the work, explaining 
the nature of the subject, and interesting the pupils in 
their labour, are pointed out. It is pleasing to find 
that the home practice of the pupils of the Chester 
School has been the means of interesting their 
parents also in the acquisition of drawing as a 
desirable accomplishment. The examples supplied 
in the work, and suggested for delineation, are chiefly 
the forms of the most familiar objects, as capital 
letters, tools, wooden gates, steps, kettles, fire-irons, 
and leaves. This selection is advisedly made; but in 
some of the examples, very important details of 
form are omitted, —so that the selection could 
perhaps be further improved, in order that inaccuracy, 
aud in many cases also inapprehension of beauty or 
fitness, might be avoided. But we recommend the 
work for the purpose for which it is intended. The 
production of a considerable number of good books 
of the same kind testifies to the progress which is 
being made. 


“ Ornamental Drawing and Architectural Design ; 
with Notes, historical and practical. Upwards of 
200 Illustrations.” 8vo. pp. 122. Edited by 
Rosert Scotr Burn, Editor of the “ Illustrated 
Drawing-Book,” ‘ Mechanics and Mechanism,” 
&e. &e. London: Ward and Lock. 


Tus work appears to belong to the series commenced 
by the same publishers with a re-issue of the “ Illus- 
trated Educational Works,” “lately published from 
the Office of the I//ustrated London News.” A 
distinct claim on our attention to the “new editions ” 
1s made by the announcement that they “have been 
most carefully revised, and in their present state 
arrive as-near perfection as possible,” and by the 
printed opinion of one of her Majesty’s Inspectors of 


but which put forth some errors such as it may take 
mach time to unlearn. The profuseness in illustra- 
tive cuts, which is desirable for the student, involves 
trouble in editorship, added to the ordinary dutics as 
connected with the literary matter; and it is seldom 
that the supervision of draughtsmen and printers is 
what the case should demand. 

As regards the work now before us, we are 
sorry that it is not to be held quite free from 
imputation on grounds above referred to. The gen- 
tleman whose name is placed on the title page, 
who is known as an industrious compiler and author 
of works on kindred subjects, can hardly have 
been allowed to give the full benefit of his exertions. 
At the opening page, the two first diagrams are trana- 
posed ; the engraving, as in the profiles of mould- 
ings and in the ornaments of the Greek orders, is such 
as is calculated to mislead the student who may en- 
deavour to make copies at large: at the last page, 
the Italian trosses are quite out of drawing; and 
much of the Gothic tracery is drawn, as to mitres 
and cusps, so as to tend to misconception of the 
peculiarities of detail in the style in question. “ Indian 
Architecture ” should have been noticed with a refer- 
ence, however slight, to a Mahomedan as well as a 
Hindoo style: we apprehend it is neither correct to 
date the Saracenic architecture from the time of 
Mahomet (seeing that it is doubtful whether, before 
they became acquainted with Greeks, the Arabian 
artists had much art), nor to speak of the “ Renais- 
sance”’ s¢y/e as having for its masters, San Gallo, 
Pulladio, Perrault, and some others; andthe doorway, 
figure 184, is not Elizabethav, but pure Italian. We 
ourselves, notwithstanding, have derived interest from 
the book,— though it lays “no claim” “to be 
considered as an exhaustive treatise,’ or on the 
score of “any originality in its arrangement and 
matter.” It is put forth as “an attempt to em- 
body a series of lessons, and of historical and 
practical notes, cuiled from various authorities, which 
may serve as the groundwork for more complete and 
elaborate practice, and form an incentive to the sys- 
tematic study of the principles and practice of decora- 
tive and constructive art.” The work has three divi- 
sions. Of these, the first division shows the method 
of delineating ornament in which right lines, or seg- 
ments of circles, or free curves may be chiefly met 
with, and gives a few illustrations of ornament from 
tile-pavements and textile fabrics, with quotations 
from various authorities on the principles applicable 
to such designs: the second division gives very short 
notices of the chief styles of architecture; and the 
last division supplies a few examples of reduced plans, 
working drawings, and details. Paying regard to 
the reservation we have made, the work may afford 
useful information, and it is obtainable at slight 
pecuniary cost. 








HMHiscellanea. 


Fatt or A House at Birston.—On the 22nd 
ult. a house in Lester-street, Bilston, fell to the 
ground. The cause was one not unfrequent in this 
district, the subsidence of the ground from mining 
operations. The occupant was badly bruised and cut 
about the face, but no other personal injury was sus- 
tained. 

West-Enp Terminus.—Sir: Lieutenant-colonel, 
Pottinger is not correct when claiming to be the first 
to suggest the Grosvenor canal and basin as the site 
for a West-End Terminus. One of the present pro- 
moters, Mr. Thomas Jackson, as long since as 1845, 
had surveys and drawings made for the same, which 
are now in his possession; and had it not been for 
the panic, which occurred immediately after that 
time, a West-End Terminus would have been erected 
on the proposed site years ago.— W. JAMES. : 

THe WELLINGTON MonumENtT.—I perfectly agree 
with Mr. Perkins that something should be done to 
prevent the Wellington models being lost to the na- 
tion, by being buried in the studios of the different 
artists. Doubtless the Crystal Palace would in some 
respects be a good depository for them; but it is a 
question whether many of the competitors would like 
to incur the expense of conveyance thereto; and as 
for making an additional charge for viewing them 
there, that would, I think, mar its success, much less 
raise a sum at all adequate for the purchase of them. 
En passant, would not the preservation of these 
models constitute a very good memorial of the Duke ? 





| 
| 


To accomplish this, a large fund would be required, 
which could only be raised by subscription. I am 
rather surprised this matter has not already been 
taken in hand by some of the influential sculptor com- 





petitors. The members of the Sculptors’ Institute 
seem very quiet about it. Suppose they called a 


schools, who will “ not fail to recommend them” in! meeting at their rooms to elicit the opinion of the 


pursuance of his duties. 


We are placed in some’ several artists, when probably some plan might be 


difficulty in the case of popular works of this class, ‘adopted for the above purpose. Perbaps they are 
Which seem to offer at a low price, abundant inatter | waiting the final decision of the Chief Commissioner. 
E. G. Puysick, Sen. 


net to be obtained with the same facility otherwise, | 








Taste aT HALIFAX: THE PROPOSED Pusric 
Batus.—It is intended to expend the sum of 1,500. 
in the ornamentation of the suite of baths to be 
erected in the People’s-park, at Halifax. Promises 
to the amount of 500/. have been received by the 
committee having charge of the matter, and arrange- 
ments are being made for a thorough canvass of all the 
inhabitants of the borough, as it is considered de- 
sirable that the amount should be made up not from 
large sums alone, but from the small contributions of 
the humblest. The corporation will, of course, erect 
the baths : the above has reference only to the external 
decoration of the building. 

Rartway Trarric.— The traffic returns of the 
railways in the United Kingdom for the week ending 
Sept. 19, amounted to 518,798/. and in 1856, to 
499,683/. showing an increase of 19,1157. The 
gross receipts of the eight railways having their ter- 
mini in the metropolis, amounted to 214,695/.; and 
last year to 213,491/. showing an increase of 1,2047. 
The increase on the Eastern, Counties, amounted to 
1,5577.; on the Great Northern to 115/.; on the 
Great Western to 1,2877.; on the North-Western to 
1,0437.: total, 4,0027. But from this must be 
deducted 86/., the decrease on the Blackwall ; 3437. 
on the Brighton and South Coast; 1,124/. on the 
South-Western ; and 1,1457. on the South-Eastern. 
The receipts on the other lines in the United King- 
dom amounted to 304,103/. and for the correspond- 
ing period of 1856 to 286,192/.; showing an increase 
of 17,9112. 

ARTIFICIAL LEATHER.—Mr. F. Charles Jeune, 
Gresham-street, City, has provisionally specified an 
invention for producing an elastic material having the 
appearance of patent leather, but not liable, like it, to 
crack or peel on the surface. He prepares an elastic 
compound, composed of masticated india-rubber, or 
india-rubber combined with gutta percha, and mixed 
with sulphuret of antimony and woollen dust or waste. 
This compound, which forms the base of the fabric, 
he spreads upon thin cotton cloth, and then subjects 
the same to heat, in order to effect what is called the 
“ change” in theindia-rubber compound. The fabric 
is then ready to receive japan varnish, which is laid 
on in the usual manner, and subjected to a dry heat : 
when the first coat is properly set a second coat is 
applied,"and submitted in like manner to a dry heat, 
and so on, until the required finish or smoothness is 
imparted to the face of the fabric. 


Coatinc Iron with MEtTALiic ALttoys. — Mr. 
Joseph Poleux, according to the Scientific American, 
has pa‘ented, in the United States, an invention fot 
preparing iron to receive the coating, by immersing it 
in concentrated mineral acids. As soon as the articles 
to be cleansed are immersed in the acid, one, two, oF 
more small pieces of spelter are dropped among them, 
or the spelter is passed into the acid with the articles. 
The acid acts at once and rapidly on the spelter, holds 
in solution what it dissolves, and precipitates the film 
of it on the minutest portions of the iron surfaces the 
instant the acid has cleansed them, and this film pro- 
tects such portions from any further action of the acid 
while remaining in it. The articles are next taken 
out ; and, without being washed, dried, or undergoing 
any other treatment whatever, are passed immediately, 
though slowly, into the bath of melted alloy that 
forms the coating. 

A New Mope or appiyinc Mr. BessEMER’s 
InventTION.— Messrs. T. Brown and G. Parry, 
Ebbw Vale, Monmouth, propose a mode of refining, 
purifying, or decarbonising melted cast iron by means 
of currents of air, in a covered or partially covered 
furnace, without coal, or other-fuel. The metal being 
in a melted state (preferred from the blast furnace as 
being the most economical), they run it into a cham- 
ber or furnace, which is closed so as to prevent the 
temperature of the contents being too much lowered. 
They introduce air tuyeres from a blowing “peu 
into the interior of the chamber above the level of 
the melted iron, and in such a position that air shall 
be blown down with considerable force upon the top 
of the melted metal, so as to produce a combustion of 
the carbon combined or mixed with the iron. The 
blast may be either hot or cold, and they continue 
the process until the iron has been brought into a 
state similar to that called finery metal, or refined 
iron. 

Iron SHIPBUILDING ON AN EXTENDED SCALE.— 
A model of a steam-ship, on a far more gigantic scale 
than the Great Lastern, has been exhibiting in Liver- 
pool ; and, if all the excellent qualities ascribed to it 
be accomplished, the ship will outstrip both it and all 
others that have been yet constructed, both in the 
rate of speed, internal accommodation, and safety. It 
is alleged that a ship built upon the principle of the 
model, of 30,000 tons, 1,000 feet in length, breadth 
70 feet, depth 30 feet, would reach India in about 
25 days. It is also contended that when ready for 
sea she would not draw more than 20 feet of water. 
The projectors will, doubtless, wait a bit till they see 
how the Great Eastern gets on. 
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Opinine or THE Mipianp InstirvtTe at Brr- 
MIneHAM.—Lord Brougham has consented to preside 
at the opening of the Theatre of the Institute, in 
Paradise-street, Birmingham, on the evening of Tues- 
day, the 18th of October. It is proposed that the 
certificates and prizes now being awarded to the 
students of the Institute, be distributed that evening 

blicly by Lord John Russell and Lord Stanley. 
The members of the Institute, the pupils of the 
classes, and such of the members of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science as are 
non-resident, will be admitted to the ceremonial. 

Mecui TestimoniAL.— About ninety friends of 
Mr. Sheriff Mechi dined together at the London 
Tavern on the 22nd ult. to present him with a testi- 
monial in appreciation of his exertions to promote 
the interest of agriculture. The testimonial consists 
of a centre table ornament in the Renaissance style, 
of massive design. There are figures of Agriculture, 
Commerce, Peace, and Plenty, seated upon a plat- | 
form, supported from the basis by a centre column, 
decorated with agricultural produce. There are 
eight branches for candles, and the cevtre is fitted | 
with a lamp. The design was presented by Mr. | 
Digby Wyatt, and the plate has been manofactured | 
by Messrs. Smith and Nicholson, of Duke street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields. The plate weighs 500 ounces, | 
and cost 400 guineas. The testimonial bore a suit- 
able inscription. 

ANTIQUITIES ON THE ARRAN IsLEs.—The ancient 
structures on the main island here were visited when | 
the British Association were at Dublin. The dates | 
assigned to these are from 500 A.C. to 100 A.C.: in| 
other words, they were more than 2,000 years old. 
They consist of four forts, two of which are circular, 
called Dun Onagh and Dun Oghill; the latter the 
most perfect extant. They are built of loose stones 
without mortar, the main rampart varying in height 
from 16 feet to 26 feet, and having a thickness of 
about 15 feet, the ascending steps and the watch- 
towers on the summit being in some cases still dis- 
coverable. The diameter of the structure is about 
100 feet, but an outer wall of some solidity encloses | 
a much larger space. The other two forts have taken 
advantage of promontories, two sides of which are 
protected by inaccessible cliffs, washed by the Atlantic, 
and have thrown up ramparts of the like Cyclopean 
structure, in a semicircular form, to defend the ap- 
proach from land. Of these Dubh-Chathair is the 
oldest known, and Dun-Aengus the largest and most 
striking. Behind it the cliffs are 300 feet in height, 
overhanging the sea. The whole defences occupy 
about eight acres. Who built these massive works, 
and what may be their date, is matter of debate and 
speculation. -That they ere pre-Christian and pre- 
historic seems all that is certain. 

Vaive or Lanp at ALDERSsHoTT.—The Govern- 
ment bought the land at Aldershott for, on the 
average, 177. an acre. Instead of erecting the pre- 
sent barracks in the centre of the 8,000 or 9,000 
acres bought, the engineer pitched upon a spot on the 
extreme edge of the Government land, and beyond 
which, of course, the military authorities have no 
control of any kind. The result is that a swarm of pub- 
lic-houses and beer-shops is hemming in the new build- 
ings, while others are being built, and will of course 
soon be accompanied by houses of a still worse descrip- 
tion. Of course the land in the rear of the barracks has 
risen in value more than fiftyfold since the buildings 
were commenced, and it is said that Government sur- 
veyors who came into the market the other day to 
puréhase two acres on which to erect a hospital, had 
to upwards of 2,000/. for what eighteen months 
ago they would have obtained for 34/7. ; or have had for 
nothing, if the site had been chosen in the centre of 
their own land ! 

SMITHFIELD IMPROVEMENTS.—The plan of the 

roposed dead meat and poultry markets, prepared 
wy Mr. L. H. Tsaacs, the surveyor to the Board of 

orks for the Holborn district, for the committee 
for the appropriation of Smithfield as a dead meat 
market, and which has been laid before the Chan- 
céllor of the Exchequer, and by him submitted to the 
City authorities, comprises several improvements of 
the streets forming the approaches to the market. 
Amongst these are the formation of a new street 
60 feet wide, from Holborn-bridge to Long-lane, 
which would do away with the present circuitous and 
inconvenient road by way of Snow-hill, and at the same 
time open up a view of the new structure from Far- 
ringdon-street and Blackfriars-bridge. It is also pro- 
posed to make Long-lane 60 feet in width for its 
entire length, and to straighten Smithfield bars and 
increase its width to the same extent.— City Press. 








Srrixes.—The whole of themasons employed at the 


railway works and bridges, says the Forres Gazette, | 


have struck work, in consequence of the navvies 
having precedence in payment. 





shipwrights were to resume work on Monday last, at | 
a offered by the masters, viz. 24s. per 
wi . 





The Whitehaven | 


Gas.—At the half-yearly meeting of proprietors in | 


the Bristol United Gas-light Company, it was an- 
nounced that the receipts for the past year were up- 
wards of 27,000/. and the profits about 8,750/. which 
enabled the directors to recommend the usual dividend 
at the rate of 9 per cent. per annum, carrying forward 
nearly 500/. to the credit of the current half-year. 
The salary of the secretary was unanimously increased 
from 4007. to 500/. per annum.—The Kidsgrove 
Gas-works, at Tunstall, have been completed. At 
present the gas has only been introduced amongst 
private consumers. The works have cost about 
3,0007.——-A new gasometer, said to be the largest 
now in Scotland, has just been erected at the south 
back of Canongate, at Edinburgh. It is 37 feet in 
height, 180 feet in diameter, 390 feet in circum- 
ference, and will contain 500,000 cubic feet of gas. For 
the construction of the gas-holder itself, 120 tons of 
malleable iron have been employed, and eight tons of 
the same metal for each of the fourteen columns 
which support the girders and guide the rollers on the 
gas-holder as it rises; so that for the construction of 
the whole 282 tons of iron have been employed. 
Thongh five months constituted the period required 
for its erection, the whole operations have extended 
over two years. The tank was constructed by Mr. 
James Bow, of Pollokshields, near Glasgow ; the gas- 
holder by Messrs. Horton, of Birmingham. 

A New View or THE SEWAGE AND THAMES 
Questions. — At the last meeting of the British 
Association, held at Dublin, Dr. Barnes and Dr. 
Odling read a paper “On the Condition of Thames 
Water as affected by London Sewage.” The authors 
had made twenty-five weekly exvminetions, micro- 
scopical and chemical, of the water at high and low 
tide. From their experiments it appeared that the 
sewage poured into the river was, for the most part, 
destroyed by the innoxious processes of oxidation and 
vital development, and that a very minute proportion 
only underwent the putrefaction, properly so called. 
The amount of organic matter existing in the water 
did not appear to be any criterion of the offensiveness 
of the water, inasmuch as the greater proportion of 
the organic matter was in the state of living beings. 
High water invariably contained a larger amount of 
organic matter than low water. 

SanitaRyY IMPROVEMENTS AT WoRrTHING. — All 
cesspools and places of deposit for refuse matter have 
been removed, the whole of the sewage, which was 
before conveyed into the sea in front of the town, 
being now carried away by means of a trunk sewer to 
a long distance eastward. A supply of water of the 
purest and most wholesome quality, drawn from the 
chalk strata of the South Downs, at a depth of nearly 
400 feet, has been provided on the constant service 
system. By this water supply, also, the drains are 
flushed, night and day. In point of health, the town 
was before ranked by the Registrar-Geueral as the 
second in the kingdom, and under its present more 
favourable conditions its salubrity is vastly increased. 
— Engineer. 

OpeNnING oF A Pusiic Park aT Letra.—This 
park was opened by the provost, magistrates, and 
council, on the 19th ult. in presence of a Jarge con- 
course of spectators. The provost, in addressing the 
assemblage, stated that till very recently the Links be- 
longed to the city of Edinburgh, but that the corpo- 
ration of Leith having purchased them and rented the 
park, consisting of several acres, resolved, with the 
view of affording the people an opportunity of amusing 
themselves in an innocent and rational manner, that 
the park should be laid out in bowling-greens and 
cricket-grounds. Two spacious bowling-greens having 
been completed, they were assembled to celebrate the 
event. 

Notre Dame at Bovutoene.—The statue of 
““Qur Lady” has been placed with great ceremony 
on the summit of the dome of the new cathedral at 
Boulogne. All who have visited the neighbourhood 
have seen this large and imposing structure, which has 
grown up gradually, chiefly through the efforts of one 
individual. Some time ago we gave a few particulars 


| of the building, and pointed out that good architectural 


assistance was wanting. The details are very bad. 
Beneath part of the cathedral there is a very curious 
ancient crypt. 


Westminster Apsery.—In the late competi- 
tion in Westminster Hall, I particularly noticed how 
little attention was directed to the necessity of com- 
pleting Westmiuster Abbey, by the erection of the 
central tower, that is wanting; for, besides com- 
pleting that venerable building, the finest old reli- 
gious edifice in London, and rendering it a still 
greater object of attraction and interest than it is 
at present; it would blend harmoniously with the 
three beautiful towers of the New Houses of Parlia- 
ment. London has not so many fine public buildings, 
as that she can afford to neglect the few that she 
possesses.—O, 

*,* The asserted insufficiency of the existing piers 
has long stood in the way of this proposition. 


Fatt oF Two Hovuses.—On Wednesday last 
alarm was occasioned by the falling in of two houses 
in Bartlett’s-buildings, Holborn. For some days 
the workmen of Messrs. Lucas, Brothers, builders, 
Belvedere-road, Lambeth, have been engaged in re. 
pairing the houses in question, for which purpose the 
inside of each had been stripped, leaving the bare 
walls and roof alone standing. At six o’clock in the 
morning the workmen commenced operations ag 
usual, when they were suddenly terrified at hearing 
a cracking noise, indicative of danger. They lost ne 
time in endeavouring to make their exit from the 
building; but ere they reached the exterior the whole 
fell in with a tremendous crash, Fortunately, all 
escaped with their lives. 








[ADVERTISEMENT. | 
AN ATLAS GRATIS WITH THE DISPATCH, 


ON and AFTER SUNDAY, OCTOBER 4th, 
1857, each Copy of the DISPATCH, will be accom- 
panied with a Coloured Map, a Chart, or the Plan of 
a principal Town, so as to furnish to each Subscriber, 
GRATIS, a most Comprehensive, Complete, and 
useful Atlas. 

The size of the Engravings will be that of one 
page of the Newspaper. Six Maps and two Plans, 
in each year, will be of double the size. 

It is hoped, in the course of a short time that the 
DISPATCH ATLAS will contain more names and 
positions of places than any other English publica- 
tion of the kind. The counties will be given sepa- 
rately, and where large, divided. Within the first 
four months, India will be more accurately and com- 
pletely delineated, in a Series of Nine Maps, than in 
any British Atlas. 

The names of the artists will be the best guarantee 
for perfect accuracy. The engravings will be in the 
highest style of art, involving a cost of MANY 
THOUSANDS OF POUNDS. 

Mechanics’ Institutes, Educational Establishments, 
Hotels, Reading-tooms, and Coffee-houses, will, in 
possessing the Dispatch Atlas, be supplied with a daily 
want, 

The DISPATCH ATLAS will be forwarded gratis 
with the Paper at the usual price—5d. per copy, or 
6d. stamped. 

The Friday Evening Edition may be received in 
the most distant parts of the Kingdom on Saturday 
morning. 

Office, 189, Fleet-street, London. 








[ADVERTISEMENT. | 


86, Regent-street, 
Messrs. CLARK and CO. June 2nd, 1857, 
15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 
GENTLEMEN,—In reply to your inquiry as to my 
opinion of your Shutters and other Work, I beg to 
say that the Brass Front and Stall-board Plates you 
made for me I think equal in finish, aud, indeed, 
altogether such as are not to be excelled by any other 
in London : it wears well, and I think the colour of 
the Brass is excellent. As to the Shutters, it is now 
Hight years since they commenced work, and I be- 
lieve Twenty Shillings will cover all charges for repairs 
during that time; they do, and have worked well 
daring all that period, and I believe them to be as 
sound now as on the day they were fixed. 


Yours obediently, 
JAMES MEDWIN. 








TENDERS. 
For works at Richings Lodge, Colnbrook, Bucks, for 
Mr. C. Meeking. Mr. George Pownall, architect, Quan- 
tities by Mr. James Williams :— 





W. Cubitt and Co. £4,970 0 0 
T Anson .......cc000 . 4,776 0 0 
Holland .........s00s0006 « 4,640 0 0 
Geo. Mansfield and Son............ 4,485 0 0 
Sanders and Woolcott ......... . 4,480 0 0 





For new warehouse in Greyhound-All City. 
.0.Gubwst— wectianed 


Lawrence and Son............00s00 £2,082 0 0 
MD a sccckcsscahsssisssdepansiebeaste 2,078 0 0 
A, WU OUMMOOES  scsccorscvscconcasseosne 2,087 0 0 
Ashby and Sons. ........ssessceseeees 1,996 0 0 
Browne and Robinson ........... 1,932 0 0 

SEMEN Scencaves 2 cascciseccancetcens 1,798 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. B. E—D. H.—H. K.—C. G. (next week).—T. L—E. M— 
Vincit Amor, &.— W. J. P.—W. B. R.—M.I. H.—H. C.— 
P. and M.—D, H.—A Lady.—J. E.—W. B.—P.—W. P.—C. H. 8.— 
A. B.—E, and Son.—J. W.—J. R.—H. W. &.—T. E.—E. L. G (next 
week. Thanks). 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise. 
ments should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not 
to the “Editor:” all other communications should be 
addressed to the Ep1ror, and not to the Publisher. 

“ Books and Addresses.”—We are forced to decline pointing out 
books or finding:ad¢cresses, 











